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Complete Collection Coverage 


The three C’s of credit, Character, Capacity and Capital, are 
the tests by which the degree of risk is gauged. An efficient col- 
lection service also has three C’s as one of its tests; namely, Cour- 
tesy, Cash and Coverage. 


The members of the Collection Service Division of the Asso- 
ciated Credit Bureaus of America can render an effective collection 
service wherever your debtors are located—be it in the United 
States, Canada, Alaska or Hawaii. 


There are seven hundred collection offices affiliated with the 
Collection Service Division. These offices were elected to member- 
ship after careful investigation as to efficiency and reliability. Every 
account that is forwarded for you to one of these offices is covered 
by a surety bond. 


Send us all your accounts NOW! Our service doesn’t cost— 
IT PAYS! 





The Seven Hundred Members 
of the 
COLLECTION SERVICE DIVISION 


Assvciatep Crenpit Bureaus ve America 
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Save on supplies through 
Burroughs Discount Purchase Plans 


| Burroughs typewriter ribbons give clear, i 
' clean-cut printed results during long. j 
H continuous use. These ribbons—as well as 
equally fine ribbons for cash registers. 
g and other business 
hi ilable to you at savings 
of 10% to. 40% through Burroughs Dis- 
count Purchase Plans. Investigate the 
many advantages of filling ALL your rib- 
bon requirements through this one con- 
venient source. Call your local Burroughs 
office or write Burroughs Adding Machine 
Company, Detroit 32, Michigan. 
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WHAT ARE YOU DOING 
about the 
“New Rich” Credit Risks? 





Give the “new rich” credit and protect the cash, 
too, with Rand McNally Budget Coupon Books. 
It's a tried-and-true system, convenient, and safe, 
which smart managers use to control credit risks, 
reduce bookkeeping, cut clerical costs. 


Write today for full details. 
RAND McNALLY & COMPANY, Dept. CW-104 


536 S. Clark St., Chicago 5 
111 Eighth Ave., New York City 11 
559 Mission St., San Francisco 5 
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INDUSTRY GOES TO WAR 


By RALPH W. CARNEY 





This is the third and final instalment of 
the talk given by Mr. Carney at the Milwaukee 
Convention. The first part appeared in the 
August issue and the second in September. 





Now, I have behind me on this wall, an authoritative 
war map that was given me by a Major General in the 
United States Army, who served five years with 
MacArthur. 

Every Rising Sun flag on this map—and there are 
60 of them—identifies strong, known, heavily fortified 
Japanese naval and air bases. There may be many more 
that we do not know about because we have not been in 
that area at all for 24 months except on hit-and-run raids 
—naval and air bases, not machine gun emplacements— 
bases—stretching in an enormous archipelago, 5,000 
miles long from Guadalcanal to India; 6,000 miles north 
from Java to Japan, to Manchukuo and North China, 
and the islands north of Japan—a great empire, 5,000 
x 6,000 miles in extent, greater in square miles than the 
entire area of the United States, Mexico and Canada 
—in which there is one-fourth of all the natural wealth 
of the world and, I do not mean money. I mean a third 
of the world’s oil and if it is a war of anything, it’s a 
war of oil, and of planes, and of airdromes; 80% of 
the world’s tin; iron ore and coal in China equal to 
our deposits in Michigan and Wisconsin—all that Japan 
can use if you give her time to organize it—and you 
put iron ore and coal together and you have steel and 
weapons; chrome, cobalt, manganese, copper, rope, end- 
less supplies of food—no food shortages there—and man- 
power of 400,000,000 docile people that are accustomed 
to do as their masters tell them to do, no matter who the 
master might be. 


The Real Java 


To give you a little idea of manpower, we have 
thought of Java in this country as a cup of coffee, have- 
n’t we? Well, I want you to take a look at the real 
Java. Here it is—a little island about the size and 
shape of Long Island. On that island, there are more 
people than in the entire United States west of the 
Mississippi River—between 45 and 50 million people 
—821 per square mile—and they make a living! What 
natural wealth must be there! 

And those young native Javanese who were 15 and 
16 years of age on Pearl Harbor Day, who never heard 
of the Four Freedoms or the Atlantic Charter, can be- 
come and, many of them already have become, part of 
Japanese military manpower, drilling and organizing to- 
day under the direction of Japanese officers. 
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Now, if this war has proved any one thing, it is that 
any ship afloat is at the mercy of land-based bombers 
and when the Japanese sunk the Repulse and the Prince 
of Wales in the Malayan campaign, they thought this 
war was “in the bag” because there isn’t a single spot 
where a United Nations task force can proceed beyond 
New Guinea and not immediately be within range of 
Japanese land-based bombers. 

Here, Japan has a great base at Rabaul. To those who 
think of this in terms of a short war, that the combined 
powers of the British and American navies could crush 
Japan in six months after Germany is through, contem- 
plate the fact that Rabaul, itself, has been under attack 
for a year but not yet occupied. 

Here, you have the great former Dutch naval base of 
Amboina. Few Americans would ever know what it 
was. That’s where the Dutch Navy based. Today, 
the Dutch Navy is at the bottom of the ocean and that 
is an enormous base that would take a full-fledged opera- 
tion—land and air and naval—to capture; the still larger 
base at Truk, probably the largest in the world today 
at which General MacArthur has warned us the Japa- 
nese have assembled 250,000 tons of shipping, much of it 
destroyed, but Truk is still occupied by the Japs; our 
own former naval base at Cavite—and when the time 
comes to take back Manila and Corregidor and Bataan, 
believe me, we will not find them defended with a 
handful of shot-up planes; and there is Singapore cap- 
tured intact, fortifications, guns and all. 

Now, if I had a flea on this table and I looked at 
that flea through the magnifying glass of wishful think- 
ing—saw nothing but the flea—it would loom rather large 
in my vision—a$ big as a sand crab. Take away the 
magnifying glass, step back and look at the flea in rela- 
tionship to the table—that’s what I want you to do now. 
I want you to see the Guadalcanal and Munda fleas so 
that you shall not be too excited as we make little gains 
here, in the future. 

Here is Guadalcanal. We landed there about 18 
months ago. In seven months now, of hard fighting at a 

cost of 32 American warships sunk, at the bottom of the 
ocean, and how many lives and planes, I do not know, 
we have that one little spot—‘‘the flea”—60 x 90 miles 
—and one airport strip. 





Real Effect of Air Power 


To those of you who might think it could be done by 
air power alone, I would remind you that there were 125 
air raids on the island of Munda before the first Amer- 
ican soldier set foot on it and after that, it took as long 
to capture Munda against 3,000 Japanese soldiers as 
it did to overwhelm Sicily against 400,000 Axis troops; 
seven months. It took MacArthur and the brave Aus- 
tralians to make a couple of yards through the line 
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here at the tip end of New Guinea and take Buna and 
Gona and six months longer to capture Lae; seven more 
months, creeping up the coast from Lae to Medang and 
i “leapfrog” to Hollandia, a total of two years’ time 
to subdue just a portion of New Guinea. 

Well, at that rate of time, and cost, how long, Oh 
Lord, how long, to drive them out of every spot? And, 
whether you like the island-to-island method or not, 
presently, it’s the only one available. It’s the one 
adopted. It’s the one we’re using. Ambassador Grew 
tells us the complete destruction of Japan would not 
end this war! You would have to drive them out of 
every place where they have men and ammunition and 
food. 

Admiral Nimitz tells us: ‘We are under no illusion 
about the opposition. We know that our ships and 
planes alone cannot destroy this enemy. The Jap has 
dug himself in. We must land and dig him out.” 

And then of course, some of you may say, “Well, 
Carney, that isn’t the way we're going to do it. 
don’t believe it. 
from China. 


I just 
We're going to attack Japan direct 
That’s the way we're going to do it.” 


Time to Work and Fight 


Well fine! Will you please take a look at China and 
tell me how in blazes you’re going to get in there with 
ample fuel for sustained attacks with B29 Fortresses and 
just when, with General Wavell’s second campaign in 
Burma a complete and disastrous failure and Mount- 
batten’s campaign, slow and indecisive in action? While 
you were excited over the headlines of the landing in 
Africa and the occupation there—and, you should have 
been—on the back pages of the paper were two little 
paragraphs that few people read, or understood, that 
told of General Wavell’s second defeat in Burma and 
where a few months before he was boasting that he 
would drive the Japanese out of Burma, before the 
rains came, he, himself, was driven out and lucky to 
get out. 

Rear Admiral Wood told me something at a dinner 
in Seattle not long ago and it sounded strange coming 
from a Navy Admiral: “Carney, navies will never 
win a war, no matter how many ships you launch. 
Air fleets will never win a war, if you blacken the sky 
with planes. A war is won only when a man with a 
bayonet stands in the enemy’s backyard and tells him 
what to do. You must land, and occupy, and hold a 
territory. Navies and air fleets just help in that proc- 
ess.” 

You can consider the war with Japan well begun 
when we land on the Chinese coast and, the sobering 
fact is, that during the past month, Japan has made about 
as much progress in her war with China as we have 
made in our war with Japan. We read of what we do 
but the balancing of the scales is not brought so sharply 
and so completely to our attention. 

Now, I think it is time for the American people to 
understand that after Germany is out of this war and 
Hitler hanged, we may find 75,000,000 Japs, who can 
place 5,000,000 first-line, and 8,000,000 reserve soldiers 
into the field (We haven’t come in contact with any 
great body of Japanese soldiers yet—1,911 on Attu only, 
3,000 on Munda only. The greatest body was 60,000 
only, in the Philippines), a total army of 13,000,000— 





fanatics—all to gain, nothing to lose—soldiers trained to 
live and fight on a bowl of rice a day—together with all 
the addition, economically and for military purposes, of 
the native populations in that area——-may be hard to 
lick, unless 140,000,000 infuriated Americans fight this 
war harder than we have, up to now! 

You see, it’s a difference in thinking. We look upon 
it in terms of a year or two. Japanese leaders have told us 
that, to them, it’s a war of a century. We look upon it in 
terms of victory or defeat. One side wins. The other 
side loses. The side that wins dictates terms to the 
loser—and then sets him up in business, as we did Ger- 
many in the other World War! 

Not so with Japan—to them, and they’ve warned us 
—it’s a war of extinction, complete extinction—one race 
—one nation or the other, and if by any chance they 
should see defeat approaching and put on a false face of 
peace in order to hold any portion of what they have 
gained, to them it would be the minute’s rest between 
rounds only, while they prepare for the next round and, 
they depend upon the typically American custom of feel- 
ing that it’s all over and now, we go back to business 
as usual and to our comfortable living! 

Mr. Roosevelt says it correctly in, “to defeat them, 
they must be ground completely into the dust!” 

We're facing there, an entirely new and different 
type of enemy—an enemy with bestial and pagan and 
soul-destroying ideas. Witness the murder of those 
eight American flyers—daring and honorable prisoners 
of war—not only murdered, but denied the mercy of a 
bullet. 

An enemy, backed by a complete mobilization—100% 
of every hour of time of every man and woman—no 
form of civilian life or comfort whatsoever—and every 
ton of material, for just one single purpose—the waging 
of war and the destruction of every decent thing! 

It is now certain that the defeat of that enemy can be 
brought about only if we are willing to work and fight 
as hard as he, and do without with as much fortitude. If, 
by some will of God, the war be shorter than we expect 
—shorter by one day only—we dare not do otherwise 
than save the lives lost on that day. If long and hard, 
and the issue in doubt, we would equally dare not do 
otherwise. 

A Cwwilians War Too 

It’s time for us to know that this isn’t a war to be 
fought only by armies and navies and air fleets—that 
this war attacks and, as the British have found out, must 
therefore be fought by civilians as well. 

Farmers, who grow food without regard to the price 
of the food as the primary consideration—just grow 
food to feed our people and our armies. Workers who 
forge weapons without regard to pay or premium— 
just make weapons to defend the man we love—and the 
great American Public, who buy war bonds and stamps, 
support the War Chest and Red Cross and give your 
blood for plasma! 

Every American is a soldier in this fight—some in 
uniform, in danger, suffering and dying, and the rest 
of us with the easy end of it, supplying the food and the 
weapons and the dollars. And no man, woman, or 
child can escape his share! 

Now, there’s no referee to judge this fight. 
no draw decision. This is for keeps. 


There’s 


It’s win or lose 
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and the sobering thought is that Japan did not start nor 
Germany and Italy support, a war they did not think 
they could win, and they know more about our resources 
than we knew about theirs. They only miscalculated on 
one point and it will be their undoing, and here is hope 
for your hearts, as you leave. They failed to judge 
correctly, the unconquerable spirit of an inspired, united 
America, where every one of us is beginning to think 
in terms of giving—not in terms of getting—and what 
America and a free people can do when they once know 
what they must do! 

I am already tired of reading in the papers about the 
glorious death of some American boy and a medal being 
pinned on the crib of a baby that he'll never see. | 
don’t want them to die glorious deaths, do you, if they’re 
your sons ? 

Two Immortal Letters 


I want them to inflict that death and every weapon 
must be furnished, and on time, regardless of profits on 
contracts, and union rights and hours, and effort and 
pain, toward the end that our enemies die, in huge 
quantities—even their 10,000,000 that they've said they 
are willing to spend—and these American boys come 
back to us some day, particularly, boys like that. I 
It’s worth the overtime 





want to read you a dispatch. 
because it should go along with some of those deathless 
documents I have seen in the Alamo and you will know 
that not all of the Nathan Hales died in 1776: 


“There were two letters in the bulky envelope marked 
‘Passed by Naval Censor’ which Mr. and Mrs. Henry A. 
Glorch of Chicago opened with trembling fingers. The first 
was in the familiar handwriting of their son, Henry, Machinist 
Mate First Class, aboard the U.S.S. George F. Elliot. The 
second was in an unfamiliar script. Naturally, they first read 
the letter from their son: 


“Dear Mother and Dad: 

“This is one letter I hope you'll never get. Funny way 
to start a letter, isn’t it? But it’s the best I can do 
under the circumstances because if you do get it, that 
means I have been very unfortunate. 


“Tomorrow I will have the great honor to participate 
in Uncle Sam’s first move of retaliation against the 
Japs and believe me, I can’t wait.” 


(Maybe some of you can’t wait to get out of here. He 
can’t wait to interpose his body as a shield for every 
man in this room!) 


“Boy, Oh Boy, have they got a surprise coming to them! 
We've been cruising around the Coral Sea for the last 
couple of days just passing the time away while a few 
of our planes were dropping cold steel messages on the 
Solomons to sort of soften them up a little. Am I glad 
I’m not a Jap! Especially the way some of our 
Marines are acting up. 


“Serious as hell, they are, and making expert and tricky 
preparation. Our job, of course, is to get them to the 
beach as fast and as many as we can. And we'll do 
it, too, if we have to swim ashore with the Marines on 
our backs, because I don’t believe in history a bunch 
of men have gone into an engagement as cold, as calm, 
and as confident, as this group and there will be only 
one answer—it will be successful. 


“As I write this, I want you to know, Mama, that I’m 
not writing because I have any premonition of any- 
thing happening to me. I’m just writing this because, 
in case I do get mine, you'll know I got it like a man 
with a clear conscience and I’m not afraid to die for 
my country. Believe me and please don’t grieve, for 
this will all soon be over. I will have only one regret 
and that is that I did not see you once more. I love 
my father and mother and family more than I ever 
told you. 
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“I'll put this letter in my locker, and in case it happens, 
my buddy has instructions to mail it to you first thing. 
I hope he never gets the chance. I'll close this letter 
now and try to catch a few hour’s snooze before we get 
ready to make the Japs remember Pearl Harbor. 


“So, it’s goodbye and good sailing and my most sincere 
love to all the family and my friends. 
“Your fond and loving son, 
Henry 


“The other letter was from Henry’s buddy, John Demarski, 
who said only that he was carrying out instructions in mailing 
the letter. ‘I don’t know what to write,’ Demarski said to the 
parents. ‘You have lost a very fine son and I have lost a fine 
buddy.’ ” 

And, one short letter from that famous Suicide Tor- 
pedo Squadron No. 8, whose stopping the advance of 
the Japanese fleet at Midway, saved not only Hawaii 
but perhaps our own Pacific Coast from occupation. 

When these fliers took off from their carriers, they 
headed themselves into a one-way trip and this letter 
was written just before Ensign Wm. R. Evans, Jr., 
began his journey that ended somewhere in that Valhalla 
of American warriors: 


“Many of my friends are now dead. To a man, each 
died with a nonchalance that each would have denied 
was courage, but simply called a lack of fear and for- 
got the triumph. 


“If anything good or great has been born of this war, 
it should not be valued in the colonies we may win, 
nor in the pages that historians will attempt to write, 
but rathez in the youth of our country who were never 
trained for war, and who almost never believed in 
war, but who have, from some hidden source, brought 
forth a gallantry which is homespur, it is so real. 


“Out here, between the spaceless sea and sky, American 
youth has found itself, and given of itself, so that a 
home spark may catch, burst into flame, and burn high. 
If our country takes these sacrifices with indifference, 
it will be the cruelest ingratitude the world has ever 
known. . 


“Remembering the countless happy hours I spent with 
all of you has been a constant source of contentment. 

My luck can’t last much longer. But the flame 
goes on and only that is important.” 


What Is America 

Well, what price the lives of boys like that? Is it 
worth a few minutes here to consider it? What price? 
What kind of preachers, advertising managers, college 
presidents, could they have made? Boys like that! With 
that mind and heart and soul and flaming courage! 

Did they bargain with their country for their services? 
Did they put it on a basis of double time and overtime 
and wartime profits? 

Let me tell you something—any labor leader who calls 
men off of work making arms to defend boys like that, 
or any businessman who regards his service to his 
country in terms of profits—sells out his country just as 
surely as Judas took his thirty pieces of silver! 





Now what’s all this for? The lives, not only of that 
one boy, but thousands more—and my appeal to you to- 
day? Well, it’s for this thing we call America—from 
which we have taken benefits and pensions and subsidies 
and back to which, we’ve given so little. Have you ever 
thought of what it really is, that you’ve taken so much 
for granted, that you read about in the papers, hear about 
over the radio, talk about, and ask God, in Irving 
Berlin’s song to bless? 

(Turn to “Industry,”’ page 31.) 
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E, IN THE CREDIT REPORTING 

FIELD, were seriously concerned and 
shocked when the first drastic restrictions on in- 
stalment credit were adopted. Almost immedi- 
ately we visualized that there would be a sudden 
and sickening drop in volume of business and that 
perhaps the entire credit reporting structure might 
in a short time be seriously impaired. 

A second solar plexus blow came with the reg- 
ulations affecting open account charges. Combin- 
ing of these two restrictive measures, plus the 
drying up of durable goods merchandise, meant 
that during 1942 credit bureaus generally would 
suffer a drop of 30% to 50% in volume of busi- 
ness; in 1943 it meant an additional drop of an- 
other 30% to 40% below the 1942 volume. 
Many of you went through the depression days 
of the early thirties and can perhaps realize our 


position in the credit reporting business by sym-° 


pathizing with us going through a second depres- 
sion while ’most every other type of business 
surged ahead with tremendous increases. 


In the show business they have a saying that, regard- 
less of what hapnens, “the show must go on.” In credit 
reporting, too, the member bureaus of the Associated 
Credit Bureaus of America have stuck it out regardless 
of how tough the going. That they have survived is 
demonstrated by the fact that our membership today (and 
for you credit granters it means your coverage) is as- 
sured by the maintenance of 1288 separate and distinct 
reporting offices. This is a rather remarkable record, 
I think, in view of the terrible times we in credit re- 
porting have gone through. 

With the coming of World War II, the ACB of A 
visualized the stark necessity of our local reporting offices 
trimming their sails closely. We initiated a vigorous 
program asking our member-bureaus to aggressively at- 
tack the problems of cutting expenses and increasing 
revenue. This program in 1942 proved invaluable. Its 
value was reflected in suggestions adopted on almost a 
nation-wide basis. Each local bureau could take or leave 
any suggestions. Certainly some types of business such 
as Provost Marshal reporting materially helped to keep 
offices open. 

In the latter part of 1942 and early part of 1943 
there began to creep into letters to the National Office 
and statements of some credit managers the criticism that 
inter-bureau credit reporting was definitely on the down- 
grade. Charges were made that reports were inexcusa- 
bly delayed in being returned and inferior in quality. 
Again the National office of ACB of A took action. We 
set up a tracer system to definitely establish the location 
of offending local bureaus. This supervisory service has 
now been in operation for seven months and has defi- 


Measuring Up to Our Responsibilities 


Robert G. Trosper 


nitely proved that the situation complained of is neither 
as serious or widespread as when it was cussed and dis- 
cussed without supporting facts. In fact, less than “% 
of 1% of all inter-bureau reports were the basis of com 
plaints. When you realize we clear nearly 70,000 inter- 
bureau reports per month through nearly: 1300 offices it 
is evident that the situation is not critical. Actually the 
majority of complaints were against a few sore spots 
only. Steps were taken and improvement not only in 
the difficult places but in the overall picture is evident. 

I know that you are not primarily interested in our 
National Association but rather in your own local credit 
bureau. Your local bureau, however, is dependent on 
affiliated offices perhaps hundreds or thousands of miles 
away. 

Each office has faced unusual problems in finance, per- 
sonnel turnover and operation details. I speak for each 
when I ask your closest cooperation during these difficult 
times. If the service from your bureau is not what you 
expect, why not see the manager and go over his problem 
with him. We bureau managers are dependent on you 
for constructive suggestions. If a new type of service 
is needed discuss it with the bureau manager. Find out 
how he can supply it on a fair financial basis—for unless 
the bureau, regardless of whether it is merchant or pri- 
vately owned, is operated on a sound financial basis then 
the service will get steadily worse—and credit granters 
of the community will surely pay the price in increased 
losses. 

With the relaxing of credit restrictions after the war 
and with the return of durable goods to the distributors 
of the country, credit bureaus will again be called on to 
supply vital credit information. 


It takes no crystal ball gazer to see that without the 
fullest cooperation between the credit bureau and the 
credit granters the bureau will not be in a position to 


(Turn to “Responsibilities,” page 21.) 
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Greensboro Merchants 
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Convention, he was completing his term as 
President of the Associated Credit Bureaus of 
America. He began credit bureau work in 
Bluefield, W. Va., in 1921, and while in that 
State helped organize the Associated Credit 
Bureaus of West Virginia. 
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A Consumer Credit Perspective 


Robert B. Umberger 


Executive Vice-President, Industrial National Bank, Chicago, IIl. 


An address given before the Commercial and Industrial Banking Group of our Milwaukee Convention, 
May 17, 1944 


AS IT Mark Twain or Mr. Dooley who said, 

“The further you get away from any period, the 
better you can talk about it; for you aren’t subject to the 
challenging interruptions by people who were there”? 
I will be bold enough to discuss ‘““A Consumer Credit 
Perspective,” touching on experiences which we have all 
shared; and such projections as we may then guess for 
the future may take the form of daydreaming—without 
conflict with your own form of blowing bubbles or 
chasing rainbows. 

It is likely that there will be common agreement that 
consumer credit has been safe. It has been profitable. 
It has been competitive. 

There are risks in all forms of credit granting, lending 
and financing. There is no such thing as a riskless 
credit—a term which has caught the popular fantastic 
fancy. Yet if there is any risk-taking which approxi- 
mates “riskless credit,’ retail installment credit takes 
its place very near the top. For in the operation of the 
business, there are losses—small losses percentage-wise, 
but losses that may almost be anticipated by actuarial 
computation. 

Low Consumer Credit Losses 


You all know very well why losses in consumer credit 
are so relatively low. . You are dealing in a volume or 
mass operation with a wide spread of exposure in units 
that relate to a customer’s expected income and based 
upon a liquidation plan within the reach of that income. 
If in some periods and in some areas losses range rela- 
tively high, it is our observation that such losses are 
caused primarily by conditions beyond the control of the 
debtor. Even in boom times, there are individuals who 
suffer depressions. Periods of low business activity and 
wide unemployment take away the capacity to pay and 
defaults occur. But it is significant, however, that with 
employment restored, subsequent or eventual collections 
almost follow a pattern and indicate that few debtors 
maliciously run away to evade their obligations. 

Successful consumer credit operation does not seek to 
eliminate the loss factor, nor the good offices of the credit 
man. Losses are to be expected and provided for as an 
expense item. No matter how discerning the credit man, 
it is impossible to escape the law of averages, which in- 
cludes some misguesses. No loss at all would be a 
miracle, or perhaps a tragedy—the tragedy of fearful 
operators running up blind alleys, afraid of their own 
shadows. 

The pioneers of consumer credit were not primarily 
concerned with seeing how much money they could 
make. It was their object to bring credit facilities out 
into the open, out of the black market, and to make 
them available to the masses on a self-respecting basis. 
The installment plan was adapted to the selling of 
goods, as a means of breaking down sales resistance and 
of accelerating the distribution of merchandise for the 
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profit acquired from the merchandise itself. Rates were 
set at a figure high enough to attract capital, to support 
the expense account attendant upon retail operation and 
to provide for excessive losses. Permanency was also 
an aim, and much was said of public service and social 
responsibility. It turns out that, with a proven record 
of moderate loss, with an abundance of funds seeking 
employment and a consumer’s market on the upgrade to 
make volume available, rates have remained in large 
measure on a status quo basis. The profit, accordingly, 
in current times—before the war—was somewhat the 
envy of so-called productive enterprise. While profit- 
ability may be one of your professional secrets, I am in- 
clined to believe that almost every operator engaged in 
the business has been well satisfied with his net. One 
banker was quoted as saying that the profit in his con- 
sumer credit operation was from five to six times the 
return on comparable funds invested in his commercial 
operation. Perhaps he was making too much for long- 
range comfort. 


The mean average profit in consumer credit opération 
cannot be regarded as inordinate. Rather it is steady 
and dependable and not subject to violent fluctuations. 

It is interesting to observe that it took some twenty- 
five years for a safe and profitable business to attract the 
direct participation of commercial banks, with of course 
some notable exceptions. Banks. had been satisfied to 
wholesale funds to installment financing agencies, by- 
passing the retail operation to specialists. Perhaps it was 
a lack of drama and glamour. Perhaps banks looked 
down their noses at the installment plan, easy payments, 
budgeting debt, ,lending on character and income and 
dealing with masses of people who had no inventory, 
receivables or tangible net worth. Perhaps there was 
hesitancy in openly competing with some of the bank’s 
best customers. Maybe it took the fall-off of commercial 
demand to encourage a filler for unemployed funds. 
Possibly the FHA and a Government guarantee was 
the major influence to cause banks to yield. At any 
rate, when banks turned their attention toward a volume 
of consumer credit, one would have thought a new world 
was discovered. “Something new has been added,” they 
said of banking service and facility. Yet the record 
shows that consumer credit was not an orphan. It was 
lusty and full-grown by the time banks made a bid for 
the business. Instead of introducing anything new, they 
fitted themselves into a ready-made technique, copying 
freely from loan companies, industrial banks and accept- 
ance corporations alike. Suffice it to say, with the entry 
of banks, the competitive effort in consumer credit was 
rounded out in full bloom. Consumer credit had become 
a financial and economic force to be reckoned with as 
a major industry. “The pathway of the pioneer has 
become the highway of the people.” 
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In spite of the commendatory record and the good 
account which consumer credit agencies have given of 
themselves, we should be reminded that intense and 
vigorous competitive effort aggravated inequities and 
abuses. Some customers lost their perspective toward 
the wise use of borrowed money. They overlooked the 
fact that a method—which, when well used, is capable 
of elevating a man—will, if abused, debase him in the 
same proportions. There have been frequent indications 
of overextension and pyramiding. While lenders may 
not have suffered too greatly—they got most of their 
money back—it is likely that some customers stunted 
their most productive capacities by too many installments 
and disillusionment. The fault here, however, should 
in large measure be charged back to unwise lending 
rather than be placed entirely on the doorstep of the 
too credulous customers. 





Reread, if you will, the super-claims and ballyhoo of 
the overzealous copywriter. Reflect upon the stretching- 
out of maturities for overlong periods. Recall the 
acceptance of credits, lest they go across the street to a 
competitor. If credit should be earned and deserved, 
some of us may admit that credit standards were relaxed 
to perhaps a harmful degree. If customers looked at 
credit as an inherent right of any individual, the cause 
was a weakening of credit morals and shortsighted 
avidity on the part of the lender. 

A flagrant abuse bordering closely on the unethical 
was the overloading of unrevealed charges, in order to 
produce oftentimes a triple split between several parties 
to a transaction. The pack is the outstanding sample 
of this abuse; and, if you have had your ears to the 
ground, you must be convinced that the public was 
catching up witi this practice and lenders were on the 
point of killing the goose that laid the golden egg. 
While consumer credit customers accepted the terms 
and conditions that were offered by various competing 
agencies, it is questionable how far the public was fully 
sold that the practices were fair and on the up and up. 

Another phase of abuse which has been creeping up 
fast is the growing body of experts whose exhortations 
appear in the magazines, from the speakers’ platform, 
the rump session of trade associations and in legislative 
lobbies. Here we observe the sophistry of theorizing 
on the true rates of interest and many other tricks of 
propaganda attempting to make the worse appear the 
better reason. Back-fence spitting feuds and competi- 
tive statistical face-scratching can lead to but one result 
—a lessening of public respect for both sides to the 
controversy. 


Common Sense Revolts at Absurdities 


Such abuses are, of course, always perpetrated in the 
name of the public interest. But public opinion proceeds 
from feeling rather than from reason. The common 
sense of the crowd revolts at absurdities. No industry 
can continue to succeed in molding a favorable public 
opinion by wrangling over equally reasonable and good 
methods, allowing arguments to degenerate into con- 
tempt. If men try to carry on any operation without an 
intelligent understanding of the forces with which they 
are dealing, they will become the victims of the operation, 
not the masters. May I be pardoned for expressing my 
deep feeling in this matter. I am hurt at any tendency 














to degrade a business so fine and constructive and uplift- 
ing by efforts—studied or innocent—which leave a taint 
or stigma which might set retail installment financing 
and lending back to the dark caves from which it 
emerged. “The evil that men do lives after them. 
The good is oft interred with their bones.” It is timely 
that self-appointed reformers “first cast the beam out of 
their own eyes so that they may see clearly to remove 
the mote out of their brothers’ eyes.” 

Shall we turn now and cast an eye to the future? 
Shall we in all humility, but with courage, examine 
the possibilities that lie ahead? ‘We should all be con- 
cerned with the future,” says Mr. C. F. Kettering, 
“because we will have to spend the rest of our lives 
there.” 

Shall we ask ourselves, “What are the possibilities 
or probabilities that the factors of safety, profitability 
and competitive effort will be present in post-war con- 
sumer credit?” 

Demand for Civilian Goods 


From where we now stand, certain facts and con- 
ditions are apparent. There will be a huge body of 
capital, born of an almost overwhelming Government 
debt caused by the war. A very substantial portion of 
funds in the form of war bonds, savings and other 
deposits, and money in hiding will be under the direct 
spending control of countless citizens. There will be 
a tremendous pent-up demand for replacements of civilian 
goods, without speculating on the desires or yearnings 
for goods unheard of at this moment. There will be 
an unprecedented productive capacity. Students predict 
high wage levels, high taxes, and high operating costs, 
which will result in a high price level. 

If all of the forces are coordinated and, to some 
measure, controlled, there are good reasons to look for 
a very active post-war boom. But for the consumer 
credit operator, what is the date line for great activity 
in his realm? Is there some possibility that the public 
will revert to a cash-and-carry basis, sidestepping for a 
considerable time the use of credit—no matter how 
attractive the rates and terms? Will down payments be 
greater and average units of financing lower? Will 
people dispose of their war bonds and draw on their cash 
resources for purchasing? To what extent should con- 
sumer credit operators offer special advantages to re- 
turned veterans? Would we like to see Government 
guarantee of small and medium-sized installment loans? 
Will business be available on both a direct and indirect 
basis? To what extent will insurance brokers figure in 
the business? These and many other queries occur to 
all of us—we could spend the day discussing which way 
each cat may jump. Suffice it to say, the consumer 
credit operator should be aware and alert to the trends 
of post-war psychology—and rather than have a slide 
rule plan worked out in minute detail ready to apply— 
he should have a flexible and susceptible mind ready to 
make appropriate and timely adaptations to fit the condi- 
tions of the times. 

Let us at this time discuss whether post-war credit 
will be safe, profitable and competitive—when, as and 
if the wheels do begin to turn. 

So far as the integrity of customers is concerned, there 
will be no question. War may change the physical and 


(Turn to “Perspective,” page 22.) 
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O GET RESULTS, credit and collection letters 
Ye. be sales letters. This axiom has been ex- 
pounded before, and a good illustration of it is given 
through the actions and writings of Abraham Lincoln. 
He knew people; and knew how to influence them to 
think his way. He was a master salesman of his ideas 
and policies, both through the spoken and written word. 

What were Lincoln’s secrets of selling? A _ glance 
at his writings will tell us: 

“If you would win a man to your cause,” he said on 
one occasion, “first convince him that you are his true 
friend. ‘Therein is a drop of honey which will catch 
his heart—and which, say what you will, is the greatest 
high road to his reason—and when once gained, you will 
have little trouble in convincing his judgment of the 
justness of your cause, if indeed that cause is really just.” 

Lincoln prepared himself for every interview—he stud- 
ied the prospect. “I spend one-third of my time figur- 
ing out what I am going to say, and two-thirds of my 
time thinking what the other fellow is going to say.” 

Not everybody is a Lincoln, but it is a sound idea to 
follow his concepts. 


This Month’s Illustrations» —_—_———-» 

Illustration No. 1—In credit and collection letters, 
ingenuity, as expressed by an indirect method of writing, 
will often triumph over the direct method where the 
latter has failed. In Illustration No. 1, used by S. P. 
Dunham & Co. of Trenton, N. J., and signed by E. 
Shack, Credit Manager, a splendid example of a posi- 
tive indirect method is set forth in forceful language to 
customers who have not reacted to generally accepted 
methods. 

Almost everyone dislikes receiving a bill or a state- 
ment; so this letter starts out boldly by telling the reader 
that “To receive a bill is an honor.” From there, the 
letter goes on to prove this one main point while appeal- 
ing both to the emotions and to the mind of the reader. 

The high point comes in the third paragraph of the 
letter when the reader is told that “credit comes only 
from honesty and prompt meeting of bills, when due.” 
This is an indirect but effective method of telling the 
reader that he has not met this particular bill promptly, 
and to meet his obligation now. 

Illustration No. 2, used by Baer’s Memphis Fur Shop 
and signed by B. Holehan, Credit Manager, is another 
excellent example of ingenuity. When the regular no- 
tices and statements did not get results, this Credit Man- 
ager studied the account in question, and found that 
charges had been made to the account in April; that this 
particular balance was four months old; that the cus- 
tomer was the wife of a prominent doctor and that she 
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Since that was 
the case, a different appeal had to be made from the one 


was financially able to pay promptly. 


usually used for customers that were hard pressed for 
cash. The only thing to do, seemingly, was to play up 
her ability to pay and to appeal to her “pride” in being 
one of the upper crust. The appeal worked. 

Illustration No. 3, written to Mr. L. S. Crowder by 
the Barford Chevrolet Company of Clayton, Mo., and 
signed by W. R. Willis, is the type of good will build- 
ing letter which is not used enough by firms and institu- 
tions to keep their customers “‘sold.”’ At a time when 
customers do not know which way to turn in order to 
obtain the service they desire, this letter comes as a wel- 
come relief; for service given with a smile is hard to get. 

The picture at the top left of the page as well as the 
name appearing at the right, help to emphasize the “‘yes”’ 
in the opening sentence—and this in turn expresses the 
grateful appreciation of the dealer. 

The rest of the letter follows the outline of all good 
sales letters by making an appeal, in the second para- 
graph, to the reader’s emotions, making it clear, in the 
third paragraph, that the business is desired, and finally 
urging action in the last paragraph by suggesting that 
Mr. Crowder telephone so that arrangements can be 
made to service his car at a time convenient to him. 

Illustration No. 4, written by the Stix, Baer and 
Fuller Company of St. Louis, and pen-signed by Leo C. 
Fuller, Chairman of the Board, is an anniversary letter. 
Here is an illustration of the type of Business Pomotion 
letter that is so rarely sent that when it is received, it 
builds the best kind of good will. Thousands of firms 
are missing a real opportunity to augment their cus- 
tomer’s good will and business by such anniversary let- 
ters. Every customer likes to feel that his or her busi- 
ness is truly appreciated—and an anniversary letter is a 
graceful way of expressing that appreciation. 


A Personal Greeting 
With a Friendly Touch 


The “you” tone in the opening of the letter is both 
friendly and gracious. The next paragraph refers briefly 
to the ten years of business conducted between Mrs. 
Crowder and Stix, Baer and Fuller, and then points out 
that “this message is different.” The friendly atmos- 
phere of the store is heightened, in the third paragraph, 
by a reference to one of the founders, Aaron Fuller, and 
his method of personal greeting which, it is explained, is 
still characteristic of the store in spite of its growth. 

The fact that the letter is personally signed by the 
highest official of the Company lends greater weight to 
its effectiveness and leaves the reader well satisfied. 
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S. P. DUNHAM & CO 


TRENTONS N J 


Mr. Vernon Lane 
16 Maryville Road 
Trenton, New Jersey 


August 6, 1944 


Dear Mr, Lane: 


To receive a bill is an honor Inst 

. ead of getti 
all riled up when the mail brings you a coueme” 
of accounts you should be pleased, it is an indi- 
cation that someone has faith in your integrity, 


If you never received a bill it would 


seem to be 
an ind 
——— that no one was willing to grant you 


Credit is one of the most valuable things 
a pers 
ee eee be had by various ——_ os 
es only from honest 
of bills, when due. 7 


When you receive a bill, meet it i 

° f you possibdl 
can. If you cannot, frankly tell your cuettven r 
why you are unable to pay, you will find hin 


more than ready to discuss your problem with you. , 


Cherish your credit as 


ou d 
and other priceless oft ls ae a y= ga 


ms equally rare and elusive, 
Very truly yours, 
S.P. DUNHAM & CO. 


HO é. Shack 


E.SHACK 
CREDIT MANAGER 
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++-We would like to pin a "Blue Ribbon® on every 
service customer who has stayed with us through 
the turmoil and confusion of these war conditions. 


or ®ir patience and considerati we are truly 
F th t a tion 












































We look forward, -as you do, to the time when things 
return to normal and we are able to give the same i 
prompt service as in peacetime. In the meantime, our 
shop may occasionally be crowded, but every effort is 
being made to expand our manpower and facilities to 
handle your work to your satisfaction. . 












































So, please do not stay away because you may think your 


business is not Sppreciated or that we are too bus 
e y 























The next time your car needs service, or if your car 
needs service now, drive in and see us, or phone so 
we can arrange to take care of your service needs at 
a@ time convenient to you. 
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BARFORD CHEVROLET COMPANY 


Seven North Bemiston 





































































PHONE 8-3085 
PHONE 86-1754 


CLAYTON 







CAR TODAY WILL PAY DIVIDENDS TOMORROW 























SHOP 


MEMPHIS. TENN 


MEMPHIS FUR 


100 S. MAIN 


@) 


August 27, 1944 


Mrs, Horace Wohl 
15 Picardy Place 
Memphis, Tennessee 


Dear Mrs, Wohl: 


J - 
It doesn't seem possible, yet it's true 
you aren't the type person to whom it would be necessary 
to write about an overdue balance of $9.50. 
We know that it isn't a matter of finances 


10 account, and 
t has kept you from paying this sma » 2 
po wouldn't deliberately leave an account unsettled in 


definitely. 

Certainly the notices and statements mailed 
you must have been overlooked. Now that the account ll 
been called to your attention by letter, we are confi 
you will drop & check in the mil at once. 


Cordially yours 


VA FUR SHOP 
* Credit Manager 


Since 1889 
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Stix. Barr anv Friucer Company 





Sr. Louis 


Earcenve Orners (4) 


Jnly 1, 1944 
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Mrs. L. 5S. Crowder 
7801 dalinca Ter. 
Clayton, Mo. 

















Dear Mrs. Crowder: 





You have an anniversary this month, - an anniversary which 
may come to you as news but one which we are proud to observe. 

















It marks the tenth year that you have been e valued charge 
customer of Stix, Baer & Puller. During those years since 
1933, we heave sent you many communications, - bille, letters, 
catalogs and advertisements. This message, however, is 
different. It is purely e greeting from one friend to another. 
























When the store was much smaller, it was the custom of ay 
father, Aaron Fuller, and his associate founders of the 
business, to greet their customers in person. Thie neighbor- 
ly geeture helped establish the spirit of friendlinese which 

I believe is still characteristic of Stix, Beer & Fuller. 
When you visit us today, I hope that it is evident in ell your 
contacts. 


In thanking you for your long-lived confidence, my aseociates 
and I want you to know how much we appreciate suggestions 
from all our friends, but particularly from old friende like 
yourself, who know us best. If at any time you have reason 
for dissatiefection with the store, please do not hesitate 
to tell us, because your regard continues to be most impor- 
tant to our progress. 



















Very sincerely, 
a eer 
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Leo C. Fuller 
Chairman of the Board 
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INSTALMENT SALES 
in the Post-War Pertod 


By DR. ALBERT HARING 


NSTALMENT SELLING declined during 
the war period because of a shortage of 
cars, refrigerators, appliances and similar goods 
as well as stringent credit regulations. This de- 
crease was due to war conditions and in no way 
dims the future of this type of credit. Actually, 
post-war conditions will probably require sub- 
stantially greater use of time credit. Some of the 
major factors involved will be briefly discussed. 
The population of the United States grows 
about 1.0 per cent each year and our ability to 
produce, or our efficiency, rises about 2.0 per cent 
a year. The expert statisticians generally agree 
upon these figures but differ as to the effect of 
war disturbances. The consensus of expert opin- 
ion suggests that the country will be 25 per cent 
to 45 per cent larger in production and market 
terms in 1947 than it was in 1940. This increase 
in stature is hard to visualize because the number 
of our military personnel abroad is so great that 
our domestic population now is actually slightly 
smaller than it was in 1940. 


Physical Movement of Goods 


Assuming the projections of the statisticians to be 
correct, one broad conclusion becomes apparent—a 
physical movement of goods equal to that of 1940, or 
even 1941, would give us a post-war depression com- 
parable to the worst years of the 1930’s. Or, put in 
another way, prosperity immediately postwar will re- 
quire the production and sale of goods (in units) at 
levels 25 per cent to 40 per cent, or 50 per cent above 
1940, or even 1941. ‘To move the volume of consumer 
durables required—automobiles, refrigerators, other ap- 
pliances and home furnishings—will require that instal- 
ment credit be rebuilt above pre-war levels. 

By the end of the war, the American public, meaning 
those with incomes under $10,000 will have tremendous 
savings. It is likely that the savings in the form of E 
bonds, bank deposits and cash will exceed one year’s 
pre-war income. No people have ever, as far as can be 
learned, had such a backlog of savings. These savings 
could be liquidated in a few years for merchandise on a 
cash basis. Undoubtedly, some savings will be spent 
in this manner. 

Even before cutbacks occurred, several surveys indi- 
cated a strong desire on the part of those workers who 
have not frittered away war earnings to hold these as 
a semi-permanent reserve or to put them into homes and 
other permanent investments. With the uncertainties 
of reconversion, a greater reluctance to part with sav- 
ings is expected. To avoid inflation, patriotic and 
official pressure to hold E bonds is also forecast. 
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Inflation results when the number of dollars is in- 
creased without a comparable increase in the amount 
of goods. During the war, the United States has seen 
dollars rise in income and savings, tremendously, while 
the quantity of goods has actually decreased. A rush 
of all of these dollars to buy goods would cause rapidly 
rising prices or inflation. With rationing, price control 
and credit control, the government will try to handle 
the problem without undesirable effects. 

As reconversion takes place and consumer durables 
become available, it is expected that the forty-hour week 
will lower “take home” wages. With rising civilian 
production, it is conceivable that the controls will “hold- 
the-line” reasonably if only current income is spent. If 
both current income and war savings are dumped against 
limited supplies, an inflationary price spiral will result. 
By encouraging instalment purchasing under fairly 
strict terms, there is a much better chance of keeping 
savings out of the picture until merchandise is freely 
available. 


As a practical matter, it is unreal to expect an indi- 
vidual with a ration order to purchase a scarce article 
to refrain from doing this. If savings must be used, 
they will be, regardless of anti-inflation propaganda, 
unless there is an alternate. And a logical alternate is 
purchase on the instalment plan out of current income. 
To help lessen the inflationary problem, it is likely that 
instalment buying will be encouraged during the im- 
mediate post-war period. Certainly, every effort will be 
made to have the people keep their savings intact. 


High war wages have changed the pattern of income 
structure in this country. The statisticians have stated 
that this is the speeding up of a trend. Some falling 
back may be expected postwar, but a large number of 
families will remain in their new and higher classifica- 
tion. A summary of shifts is: 


DR. ALBERT HARING 
is Professor of Marketing 
of Indiana University. 
He received his Ph.D. at 
Yale in 1925. He is Vice- 
Chairman of the Market- 
ing Committee for the Committee for Economic 
Development. In 1943 he was President of the 
American Marketing Association. He is con- 
sultant on credit for the National Retail 
Furniture Association. Author of several 
books and numerous articles. 
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A group—families receiving an income of over $5000 a 
year have increased from 4.0 per cent to 8.3 per 
cent or +1,629,682 families. 

B group—families with an annual income of $3000-4999 
have increased from 7.7 per cent to 17.5 per cent 
or +3,625,041 families. 

C group—families with an annual income of 2000-2999 have 
increased from 18.6 per cent to 30.6 per cent 
or +4,731,591 families. 

D group—families with an annual income of $1000-1999 
have decreased from 36.5 per cent to 29.5 per 
cent or —1,327,560 families. 

E group—families with annual income under $1000 have 
decreased from 33.2 per cent to 14.1 per cent 
or —5,629,058 families. ‘ 

(Figures from January 1, 1939 to January 1, 1944, during 

which time total families in the United States increased by 

3,030,452.) 

During the past few years, credit has been granted 
to these families upon the basis of their war income. 
Today, with cutbacks beginning, it must be granted to 
people upon the expectation of their reconversion and 
peacetime income. A sound credit policy would be to 
shift doubtful risks from charge accounts to budget or 
time accounts. The uncertainty of reconversion and 
peace will cause some shifting from less formal credit to 
instalment contracts. 

The C income group has risen by almost five million 
families. As a very general statement, this group is a 
logical user of instalment credit for major purchases— 
autos and big appliances and furniture. Some families 
will slip from the C group to the D when peace comes, 
but some war incomes of the B class will drop to a 
peacetime C. Even if the net gain in the C income 
group should be only two to three million, these people 
will be an addition to the pre-war instalment selling 
market for large purchases. (If budget accounts are 
also included here, the increase should be very sub- 
stantial. ) 


Needs of American People 

The various opinion surveys conducted by the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States and other’ organ- 
izations show that people want cars, refrigerators, wash- 
ing machines, other appliances, furniture and all items 
which have been scarce. As the war progresses, this 
keenness for unavailable merchandise has risen. An exact 
measure of deferred or backed-up demand is difficult. 
Without giving the deferred demand factor any weight, 
the income and savings and desires of the people accord- 
ing to the 1941 pattern assure an active market in these 
scarce goods for several years. When stores get the 
merchandise, they should have little trouble in moving it. 
Retailing is so divided about the desirability of perma- 
nent credit control by government, such as Regulation W, 
that final decision is likely to rest with manufacturers 
and general government policy. As a measure to keep 
savings dammed up, it is believed that Regulation W 
will be amended in the reconversion and early produc- 
tion period to encourage payment out of current income. 
(This might be through emphasizing down payments 
less and encouraging intermediate credit—budget account 
and add-on.) As regards manufacturers, it is believed 
that they have not yet given the problem much thought. 
Dr. Rolf Nugent has expounded a theory of using 
credit control to even out the fluctuations of the busi- 
ness cycle. Robert Nathan has more recently proposed 
that consumer credit control could well be used to com- 
pensate for idle savings—expanding outstandings when 
idle savings were accumulating and contracting con- 












sumer credit when savings were being invested in produc- 
tive channels. Both of these proposals assume large 
volumes of consumer credit receivables, particularly in- 
stalment credit receivables. The Washington pressure, 
even if substantial programs are undertaken to avoid 
depressions, would seem to be in favor of expanding 
instalment selling—without volume, both of these pro- 
posed controls would be ineffective. Thus the govern- 
ment attitude appears favorable. 


Data from numerous sources suggest that the Amer- 
ican public has about the same opinion about instalment 
credit which it had before the war. With high war 
wages and the 48-hour week, instalment credit has been 
given substantial support in every survey which has been 
made. The Wage Earner Opinion Survey of the 
Citizens Union National Bank of Louisville, Kentucky, 
found the least favorable reaction to instalment selling 
which has been made available. Here it was found that 
slightly over one-half of the prospective buyers of cars 
postwar and about one-sixth of the purchasers of appli- 
ances and home furnishings were planning upon using the 
time payment plan to buy such items. 


Louisville Report Favorable 

During the period of 1943 when the survey was made 
in Louisville, no serious cancellations or cutbacks had 
been experienced. War prosperity was close to its peak. 
Under conditions of big paychecks, heavy savings and 
little to purchase in the stores, it would seem that this 
report was favorable. Projected into the reconversion 
and post-war period, with lower wages and partially un- 
settled conditions, it might well forecast approximately 
prewar ratios between cash, charge account and instal- 
ment sales. 

This same survey reported: “We found a strong feel- 
ing, on the part of most workers, against heavy instal- 
ment plan buying and going deeply into debt.” ‘Heavy 
instalment buying” and “going deeply into debt” are as 
obnoxious to every sound credit man as they are to 
customers. The only way to avoid the overgranting of 
credit is prompt payment and the insistence that cus- 
tomers meet their obligations on time. If the sloppy 
edges of credit granting and the sluggish collection 
policies of the 1930’s are to be avoided post-war, every 
customer must be granted only that type and amount 
of credit which he can pay promptly. 

Many customers of the pre-war period were granted 
charge credit above their ability to pay promptly. The 
same has been true of instalment credit. But, if the 
prompt payments and clearcut credit practices of the 
present are to be carried over into the peace years, a 
larger proportion of customers will have to be educated 
to budget accounts and time payments. Only in this 
manner can prompt payments be assured and the over- 
granting of credit avoided. 





Position Wanted 


Crepir Executive. Age 49. Nation-wide experi- 
ence gained through traveling. 12 years with last firm. 
Can organize and supervise personnel. No objections to 
traveling. Will consider connection with aggressive 
Credit Bureau. Address Box 4102. Crepir Wor vp. 
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Congratulations 


Credit Granters of Canada! 


THE FIRST ANNUAL CONFERENCE of the 
Credit Granters Association of Canada, held in Winni- 
peg, August 21-22, was an outstanding success, both from 
the standpoint of a constructive program and attendance 
from all sections of the Dominion. 

The Winnipeg Committee, under the able direction 
of its Executive Chairman, Knud Schioler, Vice Chair- 
man J. L. Norrie, and Frank Womersley, Manager of 
the Credit Bureau, in arranging the program and en- 
tertainment during wartime, did a “bang-up” job, and 
the delegates were loud in their praises of the work of 
the committee. 

The ‘“Get-Together” on Sunday evening was a de- 
lightful affair, for which the Entertainment Committee 
and the members of the Breakfast Club deserve a great 
deal of credit. 

The annual “Bosses Breakfast” on Munday morning 
was well attended and the address, “Canada’s No. | 
Priority in Post War Planning,” by Miss Mildred B. 
McMurray, B.A., LL.B., Legal Supervisor Public Wel- 
fare, Manitoba Government, was inspiring and informa- 
tive. 

At the luncheon on Monday, attended by more than 
two hundred, the Honorable Stuart S. Garson, K.C., 
Premier of the Province of Manitoba, delivered a 
thought-provoking address on “Public Finance as an 
Instrument for Canadian Credit Granting.” 

Interesting and enlightening addresses were delivered 
at the general sessions and the group meetings on Mon- 
day and Tuesday afternoons were well attended. The 
discussions were devoted largely to present and postwar 
credit problems. 


The New Officers 

The Provisional Chairman of the Association, Wm. J. 
Bell of Vancouver, was unable to be present, due to the 
death of the manager of his company. He was ably 
represented by Eric Marsden, President and General 
Manager, Sterling Food Markets, Ltd., Vancouver, who 
presided over the sessions in a splendid manner. 

The Association was fortunate in its selection of the 
President for the ensuing year, H. J. Craddock, Presi- 
dent and General Manager, Aluminum Goods Limited, 
Toronto, a credit and business leader in Toronto and 
with affiliations throughout Canada. Mr. Craddock, 
who at one time was Credit Manager of his company, 
believes in sound credit, and appreciates the fact that 
credit, properly administered, contributes to an appre- 
He is a 
Past President of the Toronto Credit Bureau, a believer 
in and a strong supporter of Credit Bureaus. Credit 
Bureau Managers may count on his cooperation in 
strengthening and improving the efficiency of the Cana- 
dian Bureaus. It is predicted that the Credit Granters 
Association of Canada will make real progress during the 
administration of Mr. Craddock. If interest, enthu- 
siasm and teamwork will do the job, the success of the 
Association is assured. 


ciable extent to the success of any business. 
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In the election of Eric Marsden of Vancouver, a 
leader in his city and District 10 of the National Retail 
Credit Association, to the Vice Presidency, President 
Craddock and the Credit Granters Association of Can- 
ada are assured of strong support from the West. ‘The 
capable Manager of the Toronto Credit Bureau, J. H. 
Suydam, was elected Secretary and Treasurer. He is 
enthusiastic regarding possibilities for constructive ac- 
complishments of a National Association and will do 
everything possible for its success. 

A strong Board of Directors, as listed, was elected: 

Province of Alberta: Sydney T. Richardson, British 
American Oil Company, Calgary. f 

Province of Saskatchewan: A. C. Williams, R. H. 
Williams, Ltd., Regina. ‘ 

Province of Manitoba: Knud Schioler, Schioler & Com- 
pany, Winnipeg. : 

Province of Ontario: John F. Cook, Windsor Utilities 
Commission, Hydro Division, Windsor. 

G. Scott Murray, Murphy-Gamble Limited, Ottawa. 

Province of Quebec: G. Don Smith, Henry Morgan & 
Co. Ltd., Montreal. 

S. B. Latraverse, Dupuis-Freres, Limited, Montreal. 

Province of Nova Scotia: W. Percy Burgoyne, Gordon 
& Keith Furniture Co., Ltd., Halifax. 

Province of New Brunswick: Wm. Matthews, Sumner 
Company, Ltd., Moncton. 

Director to represent Prince Edward Island will be 
elected later. 

Directors-at-Large: Wm. J. Bell, Vancouver, B. C., 
L. S. Crowder, St. Louis, Mo. 

To the Officers and Directors of the Credit Granters 
Association of Canada, the National Retail Credit Asso- 
ciation pledges its support and assistance in building a 
strong National Association. We shall be proud to par- 
ticipate in a movement to further the interests of the 
credit granters of Canada and to foster credit education 
and credit legislation of interest to the consumer and 
the credit granter alike. 

‘The future of the Association depends upon the in- 
terest manifested by its members and the efforts ex- 
pended in its behalf. The first step is that of building 
membership and to accomplish this as speedily as pos- 
sible, personal work, personal calls will be necessary. 
Local Associations should be organized in every com- 
munity, as through them closer cooperation, locally and 
nationally, is brought about. 

It is a well-known fact that “National members make 
better Bureau members,” for which reason it is to the 
interest of every Credit Bureau Manager to assist in 
building a strong Local and National organization. By 
helping the National you will help your Bureau and 
your community. It will be your contribution to better 
credits and a service to the credit granters of your city. 

The growth and accomplishments of the Association 
will be measured by the efforts and enthusiastic support 
of its membership. Resolve now to do your part and to 
do it well. You will take pride in the results. 

Congratulations, Credit Granters Association of Can- 
ada, on your step forward and best wishes for your suc- 
cess in serving all lines of credit granting in the Do- 
minion.—L. 8. Crowder. 
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Cycle Billing 
A Successful San Francisco Experiment 


Frank Batty 


General Credit Manager, Hale Bros. Stores, San Francisco, Calif. 
Past President, National Retail Credit Association 


IN THE SPRING of 1943, the Associated Retail 
Credit Men of San Francisco, and the Controllers Group, 
discussed Cycle Billing without arriving at a decision. 
At one stage, it looked as though the department and 
specialty stores would devise a general plan but there 
was no agreement. At another meeting in the Spring 
of 1944, they decided to adopt non-itemized billing. It 
has been in effect ever since and has proved highly satis- 
factory. 

In the Fall of 1943, Hale Bros., decided to take the 
initiative and experiment in Cycle Billing with our pres- 
ent equipment of six N.C.R. No. 3000 billing machines 
and as many operators. It was considered a bold move 
as no other department store in the Bay District or in 
California had adopted a Cycle Billing plan. The ob- 
jective was to reduce physical effort rather than effect 
a dollar saving, and after ten months’ experience, both 
purposes have been accomplished. 


In November, 1943, we enclosed an announcement, 
illustrated below, with our 35,000 monthly statements 
and contracts. Customer reaction was favorable; com- 
plaints received were negligible, and as far as we know, 
no one has closed her account because of the change. 
Occasionally a customer asks for an itemized bill, but 
at present we are not making any itemized statements. 

Theoretical objections to Cycle Billing are: 1. That 
the departure from a regular mailing date would be ‘an 
innovation and confusing to the customer, particularly as 
to date of default in compliance with Regulation W; 
and 2, that any savings effected would be offset by ad- 
ditional demands on the Bill Adjustment Department, 
where sales records are kept after posting. Our ex- 
perience has exploded both these theories, and the exact 
opposite resulted. 

The time-honored monthly payday is now non-existent. 
Since we adopted Cycle Billing, the congestion at the 
accounts receivable cashiers’ windows immediately after 
statements are mailed, has spread itself out, as also the 
“bottleneck” at the end of the month mailing period. 

We use the Flexoline Rotary, indexed by street num- 
ber instead of alphabetical, in conjunction with Mce- 
Donald Gravity Lock Binders and a Sortergraf with a 
5,000 breakdown for the operation of the plan. The 
division of our ledgers into four groups, as shown on the 
customer announcement, was purely an experiment, and 
can easily be increased to five or six more without diff- 
culty. The “cut-off” or closing date for each of the four 
sections is shown on the upper right-hand corner of the 
statement. These are headed up by an Addressograph 
plate. 

While I do not want to leave the impression that 
there are no disadvantages to Cycle Billing, we are con- 
vinced that the advantages definitely predominate. This 
plan, born during an emergency period, will be greatly 
improved as time goes on, and be recognized as an inte- 
gral and permanent part of Credit Department operations. 


We have found: 


1. That it works. 
2. That physical effort of billers has been reduced 75%. 


3. That mailing and cashiering peaks have been leveled 
out. 

4. That the combined Cycle and non-itemized billing is 
now done by four billers on a 44-hour week instead 
of six as heretofore. 

5. That collections have not declined. Our 1944 per 
cent average to date (7 months) on. regular accounts 
is 77.07% and contracts, 34.81%. Our August collec- 
tions were 82.7% on regulars and 37.1% on contracts. 


This high collection percentage recovery would, no 
doubt, have been maintained under our old system of 
billing and we make no claim that Cycle Billing is re- 
sponsible. It is, however, gratifying to know from ex- 
perience that the innovation has in no sense proved to 
be detrimental. 


Important Announcement to Hale Bros 
Charge Account Customers 


As a further contribution to the war effort, and in compliance 
with the urgent request of the Federal Government that we use 
manpower to the fullest extent, we are simplifying our system 
of sending your charge account statements. are: 
Commencing this month, statements will be sent in ——— 
arrangement, according to last name initials, as liste iow: 
A to E, inclusive, billed to the 10th of each month 
F to L, inclusive, billed to the 17th of each month 
M to R, inclusive, billed to the 24th of each month 
S to Z, inclusive, billed to the last day of the month 
Your patronage and co-operation are greatly appreciated. 


HALE BROS 








November, 1943. 
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MARKET OPPOSITE POWELL 
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To assist Credit Departments in performing a more efficient credit 
control on past due accounts, we have several times during the past 
few years revised the Age Analysis form reproduced below. Over 
100,000 have been sold to date, testifying to its success. 

It is especially effective for smaller stores for use in collection 
follow-up and freezing accounts. 

The size is 11” x 14” and they are padded 100 to a pad. Prices: 
100, $1.00; 500, $4.00; 1,000, $7.50. Postage extra. Special prices on 
larger quantities. Order Age Analysis Form No. 721, today, from 
your Credit Bureau or National Office. 


NATIONAL RETAIL CREDIT ASSOCIATION 


Shell Building St. Louis 3, Mo. 





ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE AGE ANALYSIS 


NAME OF FIRM 





MONTH OF 











Present REMARKS 
Balance sont Sone sont (Or Collection Follow-Up) 





































































































asiane SR a eS te Gl bone” ait Form 721—National Retail Credit Association—Saint Louis 
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MONTHLY CREDIT STATISTICS 
~-Culled from Federal Reserve Bulletin of the Federal Reserve System 
by the Research Division, National Retail Credit Association 

















































































CONSUMER CREDIT outstanding at the end of CONSUMER INSTALMENT SALE CREDIT, 
July is estimated at 4,883 million dollars representing EXCLUDING AUTOMOTIVE 
a decline of about 60 millions during the month. [Estimated amounts outstanding. In millions of dollars] 
Most of the decrease was in charge account indebt- ‘? | DEPART- l T ie Te 
° ° e ° ° TOTAL, MENT | HOUSE- 
edness which is normally curtailed at this time of the END OF | EXCLUD-| STORES | FURNI- | ee | saw s 
a4 MONTH ING AND | TURE APPLI- ELRY | ‘ - 
year. OR YEAR | AUTO- | MAIL- STORES | ANCE | STOREs | nee 
Instalment loans outstanding increased in July or) Se, STORES ated 
for the third consecutive month and at the end of the |, awpeenns | 1,805 | 469 619 | 313 | 120 234 
period were about two per cent below the year-ago  Seenpemanaaa | “er | ate a ie i ies 
- : : . : 99S nna ’ 4 ss 
level. Repair and modernization credits, which have 103 S| 
been leveling off for several months, account for a Jun Petementaesl | 688 168 301 64 47 108 
ar + increase. jj RSeTaae | 642 155 286 | 55 45 101 
part of the July increase August_____- | 617 149 279 | 48 14 97 
Changes in charge accounts receivable during July, es ose 3s 3 42 as 4 
° . _ _——— D 268 | 37 5 ¢ 
as for the preceding three months, were attributable November---| 601 160 266 | 32 48 95 
in large part to seasonal factors. At the end of July | | a =) = 66 101 
the amount outstanding was about five per cent above ae 
July, 1943 January-_-_- | 576 158 248 | 24 5 91 
July, 1940. February____| 540 147 236 21 51 85 
March______- | 529 | 144 231 | 19 52 83 
Ratio of Collections to Accounts Receivable’ ———| i =) 2 1 82 
— ae y Eee | 515 | P138 P237 | P15 P44 P81 
INSTALMENT ACCOUNTS =~ re P500 P130 P234 | P14 P43 P79 
7 iSE- | ‘apo »Preliminary. 
MONTH | DEPART- | FURNI- HOLD AP-| JEWELRY | DEPART- 
| MENT TURE PLIANCE | STORES | MENT 
| STORES | STORES STORES | | STORES 
- 
1943 | . _ . — 
BO | =~ | o | a a | ~ PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL SALES 
po at | : | 22 21 34 | 62 Y=, . cae ane LT a ee ee aan HARGE 
August... 2 22 21 | 34 62 = : , | esas eaone ees | 
a ne 33 | 2 31 | 33 r+ YEAR AND MONTH | CASH SALES meer po AC COUN 
“tk EE | °7 | 4 22 | 37 65 een | -- i 
N, a | 37 | 23 | 23 | 39 a) 1943—June____________- 60 4 36 
December---.| 35 22 | 22 55 63 ye oo as 4 9 32 
1944 | | September________ 61 | 5 3 4 
January__--- | s0 | 2 22 31 | 61 October———_-_-___- 61 5 34 
Februa ry----| 31 | 20 | ~ 22 | 31 | 61 November -__.-_ 61 : 34 
March__-_--- 36 23 | 626 | 8A | December-----_- 65 | ‘ 31 
: 2 2 28 63 
_— cae 33 | 4 36 | 30 61 1944—January-_----__-- 64 4 32 
AF ann nenee aa | > | : 6 February-_-__.-~-- 63 | 4 33 
7 31 24 | 28 30 | 53 M: 3 : 
= eer = ma 9 6 | 8d 61 rr aao------- =~ 62 | ‘ 34 
‘Revised. atic hd panies 62 4 34 
‘Ratio of collections during month to accounts receivable at — -------------- 53 | 3 34 
beginning of month. a July ---~-~-~-~~~--- -- 65 . 4 = 
TOTAL CONSUMER CREDIT, BY MAJOR PARTS 
[Estimated amounts outstanding. In millions of dollars] 
INSTALMENT CREDIT . aT ee ; 
TOTAL TOTAL SINGLE- 
END OF MONTH) coNSUMER | INSTALMENT SALE CREDIT ai PAYMENT CHARGE SERVICE , 
OR YEAR CREDIT CREDIT any AUTOMOTIVE | OTHER LOANS LOANS? ACCOUNTS CREDIT 















2 Se 5,09 2,075 ‘ 1,179 1,3 

satapanpeensnetalentel 4,883 1,993 g 1,155 1,2 
pn 4,810 1,939 807 190 617 1,132 996 1,1 
September-_-_-_-. 4,909 1,917 786 186 600 1,131 1,038 1,2 
Octeber........ 5,010 1,891 777 181 596 1,114 1,073 1,3 
November_-_-_-- 5,114 1,882 778 177 601 1,104 1,084 1,4 
December__-__- 5,158 1,939 175 1,123 





1944 


























1,034 1,498 687 
January------. 4,818 1,836 745 169 576 1,091 996 1,294 692 
February-_--- 4,662 1,785 707 167 540 1,078 962 1,218 697 
ee ge 4,836 1,804 696 167 529 1,108 955 1,376 701 
eas: 4,801 1,785 689 171 518 1,096 966 1,346 704 
ee 4,898 1,801 700 181 519 1,101 997 1,390 710 
OD ccccuestnttmnntots P4,945 P1,826 P707 P192 P515 P1,119 P1,033 P1,370 716 
__: = P4,883 P1,831 P704 P204 P500 P1.127 P1,944 P1,287 e721 
















»Preliminary. 


‘Includes repair and modernization loans. A revision of repair and modernization estimates was shown on p. 392 of the BULLETIN 
for April, 1944. This revision is preliminary and subject to change. 

2An estimated total of noninstalment consumer loans;; i.e., single-payment loans of commercial banks and loans by pawnbrokers. 

Note.—National estimates of consumer short-term credit for the period from January, 1929, through August, 1942, were prepared 
by the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, United States Department of Commerce, and published in the November, 1942, 
issue of the Survey of Current Business with a description of sources of data and methods of estimation. Later estimates, com- 


parable with those formerly published by the Department of Commerce, were made at the Board of Governors of the Federal Re- 
serve System. 
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MY FIRST TRIP following our National conference 
in Milwaukee was to attend the annual conference of 
District 1 of the N.R.C.A. held in Swampscott, Massa- 
chusetts, June 7-8-9. It is a beautiful setting for a 
conference, located, as it is, on the Atlantic Ocean, about 
27 miles from Boston. 

The conference was opened by National Director Joel 
J. Pincus of Providence, President of District 1. The 
program was excellent, the speakers were leaders in their 
respective fields and their subjects were presented in an 
interesting manner. 

The general Questions and Answers period, led by 
John F. Madden and Harry A. Hartford of Boston, 
was highly informative. Many subjects of mutual in- 
terest were discussed. 

Another feature was the round table discussion of 
current problems. The panel of experts participating 
in this discussion were: A. B. Buckeridge and J. Gor- 
don Dakins, New York, Geo. H. DuPlessis, Lynn, John 
A. Hendry, Montreal, E. F. Higgins, New York, and 
Dr. M. R. Neifeld, Newark. 

The conference, as always, was outstanding and a 
majority of the credit leaders of New England were 
in attendance. As announced in the July Crepir Wor -p, 
Mr. Wm. J. Kirby of Boston was elected President of 
the District for the coming year. 

En route to the conference, I spent Monday, June 5, 
in Washington. Called upon and had an_ interesting 
interview with the Honorable Ronald Ransom, Vice 
Chairman, Board of Governors*of the Federal Reserve 
System, Dr. Carl E. Parry, In Charge of Consumer 
Credit, Federal Reserve Board, and the Honorable Tom 
Clark, Assistant Attorney General. The interviews, and 
a discussion of legislative matters with Washington Rep- 
resentative Shealey, required most of the day. I did find 
time to call on National Director Frank P. Scott and 
the Manager of the Credit Bureau, John K. Althaus. 


x *k * 

SPENT THE MONTH of July vacationing in the 
High Sierras of California and in Long Beach and Los 
Angeles. It was my first real vacation in the ten years 
I have been with the National Association and the com- 
plete change and opportunity for relaxation were ex- 
tremely beneficial. 

While in Long Beach and Los Angeles I called on 
a number of credit leaders, including the Bureau Man- 
agers, Karl M. Gibbs of Long Beach and J. A. Gross 
of Los Angeles. Discussed National Association activi- 
ties with National Director H. H. Christensen of Los 
Angeles and Alternate National Director George V. H. 
Brown of Long Beach. 

Had planned to attend the meeting of the California 
Bureau Managers in San Francisco, July 21-22, but it 
was impossible to purchase transportation on the Lark, 
leaving Los Angeles on the 19th and returning on the 
22nd. Although I endeavored to make reservations be- 
fore leaving for the Sierras, July 9, I was informed by 
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the Southern Pacific. that they were sold out through 
August 10. 

It was my intention to spend one day in Oakland, in 
conference with Vice President Harry L. Bunker and 
contacting several of the key members. “Two days were 
to have been spent in San Francisco, one in attendance 
at the Bureau Managers meetingand the other calling 
on several of the leaders there, including Past President 
Frank Batty and Alternate National Director Frank D. 
Francis. Had hoped to personally greet and extend 
best wishes to Frank T. Caldwell, former Manager of 
the Associated Credit Bureaus of America, and now Man- 
ager of the Retailers Credit Association, San Francisco. 

x *k * 

LEFT FOR THE joint conference of Districts 3 and 
4 at Nashville the evening of August 13. The meeting 
had been postponed from spring, so as not to interfere 
with attendance at the N.R.C.A. conference in Milwau- 
kee. The large number of registrations (slightly more 
than 400) was an agreeable surprise to the Nashville 
Committee and to the officers of the two districts. 

The Nashville committee, of which H. G. Aldred was 
General Chairman, arranged a highly interesting and 
constructive program. ‘The address of Lipscomb Davis 
of Nashville, on the subject “After the War—What?” 
was considered the outstanding address of the conference. 
While he talked extemporaneously, we have requested 
highlights of the address, which we hope to publish in 
a future issue of The Crepir Wor vp. 

The annual breakfast of the Nashville Credit Wom- 
en’s Breakfast Club was attended by more than 200. It 
was a delightful affair. 

As announced elsewhere in this issue, H. C. Alex- 
ander of Charlotte, N. C., was elected President of Dis- 
trict 3 and Evans Roberts of Baton Rouge, La., was 
named President pf District 4. The 1945 conference is 
to be held in Charlotte next spring. 


zx & ® 

THE DAY OF my return from Nashville, August 
17, I left for Minneapolis, en route to Winnipeg for the 
first annual conference of the Credit Granters Associa- 
tion of Canada. Attended the Friday luncheon of the 
Retail Credit Association of Minneapolis and called 
upon several of the members, including former National 
Director Milton J. Solon, Alternate National Director 
H. W. Hoklas and Miss Lily Person, Past President 
of the Credit Women’s Breakfast Clubs of North Amer- 
ica. Former Vice President P. H. Carr was on vaca- 
tion and former National Director Ben F. Collins was 
out of the city. 

Several hours were spent in St. Paul on Saturday. 
Found former National Director and Post War Plan- 
ning Committee Chairman for St. Paul, Mr. F. H. Koch, 
on vacation, as was the Bureau Manager, Mrs. T. L. 
McGill. Had a pleasant visit with L. S. Gill, Vice 
President and General Manager of The Emporium, 
formerly one of St. Paul’s credit leaders and active in 
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the N.R.C.A. He was very complimentary in his re- 
marks concerning The Crepir Wor Lp and stated that 
one idea published in a recent issue, which he adopted 
with minor changes, more than offset the dues paid the 
N.R.C.A. since it was founded 32 years ago. 
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YOUR MEMBERSHIP 
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Although the offices were scheduled to close early, I 
was fortunate on contacting Charles Lampland, Lamp- 
land Lumber Company, a Director of District 6, and 
discussed with him the advisability of reviving, at our 
next annual conference to be held in Cleveland, the 
Building Material Group. It was his opinion that the 
group should meet and at my request he agreed to serve 
as co-chairman. 

The first annual conference of our neighbors to the 
North is covered in another section of this issue, for 
which reason I am not referring to it at any length in 
Journeyings. It was a pleasure to visit Winnipeg and 
to greet my friends from all sections of Canada, and to 
discuss with them problems of mutual interest. 


Conference Planning at Cleveland 

Was in Cleveland September 6 and 7, to discuss Con- 
ference plans and to make final hotel arrangements for 
the 32nd Annual Conference and Credit Sales Forum, 
to be held in that city May 21-22-23-24, 1945. Met 
with the Board of Trustees of the Cleveland Retail 
Credit Men’s Company at a luncheon on Wednesday and 
conference plans and activities were discussed with a 
large committee in the Association offices that evening. 
Was present at the Thursday luncheon of the Associa- 
tion where, in addition to discussing other subjects, the 
responsibility of members in connection with the holding 
of a national meeting was stressed. Cleveland will do 
an outstanding job as host next year. We met in that 
city in 1917 and again in 1922. Delegates who were in 
attendance at the 1917 meeting—our first wartime con- 
ference—still refer to it, and particularly to the speakers 
of national and international reputation on the banquet 
program, as one of the finest we have ever held. 

National Director Harry Reid of District 5 met me in 
Cleveland and all of Thursday morning was spent dis- 
cussing National membership plans. Clyde C. Kortz of 
Cleveland, President of District 5, and National Director 
T. W. Walters participated in the discussions and were 
helpful in their suggestions. Mr. Reid is to serve as 
National Membership Chairman and is enthusiastic re- 
garding the possibilities of a large membership increase 
for the year ending May 31, 1945. 

While I was too busy to make many contacts while 
in the city, I did call upon former National President 
Giles C. Driver, and the Chairman of our Educational 
Committee, Fred W. Walter. Also on my old friend 
of more than a quarter of a century, Wm. H. Gray, 
Secretary-Manager of the Credit Bureau. Since July 
1939, Mr. Gray has had the distinction of being Presi- 
dent of the Cleveland Retail Merchants Board. 

The luncheons and committee meetings gave me an 
opportunity to visit with C. Glenn Evans, President. of 
the Cleveland Association, and some of my friends whom 


Entitles You To: 


* THE CREDIT WORLD—The only 
publication devoted exclusively to the 
problems of retail credit. Special de- 
partments such as The Collection Score- 
board, Credit Department Letters, Cur- 
rent Business Conditions, The Credit 
Clinic, Barometer of Retail Business, 
For the Smaller Businessman, etc. 

* RESEARCH DIVISION—Fact-find- 
ing studies of vital credit problems. 
Credit sales and collection statistics, 
published monthly in The Creprr Wor.p. 
Confidential studies, covered by special 
bulletins. Personalized assistance and 
advice to any member, without charge, 
on any retail credit problem. 


* EDUCATIONAL COURSES—Local 
Credit Schools under the direction of 
the N.R.C.A. Extension courses in 
Retail Credit Fundamentals and 
Streamlined Letters with Certificate of 
Proficiency for successful completion. 


* GOVERNMENT COOPERATION— 
Through the Federal Reserve Board in 
connection with Regulation W ... and 
the Retail Credit Surveys conducted 
annually for the collection and dissem- 
ination of vital statistics on retail 
credits. 


* LEGISLATION—Unified action, 
state and national, through our Wash- 
ington Representative and Legislative 
Committee for the promotion of bene- 
ficial legislation for the consumer- 
credit granter. 


* NATIONAL COOPERATION—Na- 
tion-wide interchange of information 
through The Crepir Wortp and The 
NaTIONAL Retan. Creprr Review to pro- 
tect the interests of credit granters in 
matters affecting the business welfare 
of the community and the publie good, 
and to curb undesirable credit prae- 
tices. 

* LOCAL COOPERATION—Regular 
meetings of National Units where the 
merchant, the banker and the profes- 
sional man may discuss local credit 
problems and exchange ideas. 


* CONVENTIONS—State, District, 
and National annual Conferences and 
credit sales forums. 


All for Only $5.00 a Year! 
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Shell Buliding . St. Louis 3, Mo. 


Plan- I have known since 1917, among them former National 
Koch, Directors, Wallis Slater and Joseph G. Ost, Wm. Hoff- 
T. L. man and R. L. Palmer. For many years they never missed 
; Vice attending our National conferences. In fact, the Cleve- 
Orhan, land Association, if not leading, was near the top in at- 
tive in tendance. 
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©1944 figures not received at press time. 


*% BANK CREDIT—Every competent man, firm 
and corporation that needs bank credit for some con- 
structive purpose will get it. And for adequate 
amounts and for sufficient length of time to do the 
job. This is the dynamic credit policy adopted by 
the Postwar Small Business Credit Commission of 
the American Bankers Association in mobilizing the 
nation’s 15,000 banks behind a new and forward-look- 
ing program to assure adequate bank credit to meet 
the needs of small business in the reconversion and 
postwar periods. 

% CONFERENCE DATES—The 32nd Annual 
Conference and Credit Sales Forum of the National 
Retail Credit Association will be held at the Hotel 
Statler, Cleveland, Ohio, May 21-24, 1945. 

% CWBC of NA BOOKLET—The Credit 
Women’s Breakfast Clubs of North America, a divi- 
sion of the National Retail Credit Association, has 
just published for its members a new educational 


% SERVICEMEN’S ACCOUNTS are of interest 
to all credit executives at the present time. Be sure 
to read how some of our members are planning to 
handle charged-off accounts of servicemen on pages 
26-27 of this issue. The November CREDIT 
WORLD will tell how our members are planning to 
handle new applications from servicemen and 
women. 

% CREDIT ADVICE—The National Selective 
Service System is giving to every man inducted into 
the armed forces a pamphlet entitled IMPORTANT 


INFORMATION FOR SERVICEMEN. Two 

paragraphs refer to indebtedness for instalment pur- 

chases and a third mentions cash loans. The rest of 

the booklet treats many other financial problems. 

ae may be secured from local Selective Service 
oards. 


* NRCA EXTENSION COURSES re still 


course on building personality. Basis for the course 
is a booklet entitled “Making the Most of Yourself” 
by Fay H. Armold, just off the press. 


THIRTY-FIVE KEY CITIES CONTR 
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IBUTE THESE FIGURES MONTHLY 


popular among our members. Turn to page 2 of this 
issue for details as to how our extension plan operates. 


Arthur H. Hert. 




















































Map of Business Conditions 


THE VOLUME OF TRADE and activity in most 
branches of industrial production is still being maintained 
at levels considerably above those of last year. At the 
beginning of the fall months, business is very close to the 
highest rate that has ever been achieved. National income 
is holding steady in spite of some significant signs of 
slackening which have appeared in several lines. The total 
volume of business, as measured by bank transactions, is 
11 per cent higher than it was a year ago. 

While the general average is high, conditions are becom- 
ing more spotty and variations among different areas are 
greater than they have been at any time in the last four 
years. Many shifts are going on in war production and 
in quite a number of places the shift back to civilian 
products is being gradually speeded up. That trend will 
probably become even more significant during the next 
few months. Adverse weather conditions for growing 
crops have also affected business in some sections. 

Gains over a year ago are greatest in three regions: the 
Southwest, especially in Texas; the Southeast, around Bir- 
mingham; and the territory around New York City. Some 
of this relatively better showing in these districts is due to 
the fact that activity in them a year ago was lagging slightly 
behind the average for the entire country. 

In the New England states and in the Middle Atlantic 
region, the gains over last year are quite a little smaller 
than the national average. In several communities business 
is lower than it was a year ago. Many war contracts 
have been completed and others have been cancelled with- 
out being fully replaced by new ones. As a result, em- 
ployment and pay rolls have declined and these reductions 
are quickly reflected in reduced business activity through- 
out the district. 

Business is holding up quite well throughout the South 
but in most of that section of the country the gains over 
last year have been a little less than the national average. 
Agricultural conditions are fairly favorable, although the 
cotton crop is expected to be less than average. 

In the agricultural sections of the Middle West, business 
has also been lagging behind slightly, but in most places it 
is better than it was a year ago. Crop prospects are good, 
although they have been reduced by the dry, hot weather. 
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“Responsibilities” 


(Beginning on page 7.) 
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properly function in the postwar period. There exists 
a partnership between the credit man and the credit bu- 
reau manager. This partnership can only be most suc- 
cessful when each partner recognizes his responsibilities 
and fully meets them. The failure of either partner to 
assume an active interest in what the other does and 
thinks in credit matters means an unbalanced and un- 
satisfactory condition. Now the bureau manager needs 
the full help of his partners in order that he may be 
preparing for that day of victory when the credit granter 
will need the bureau. 

The verdict of whether we the credit bureau managers 
have lived up to our responsibilities rests with you credit 
granters. We have stood up under most adverse con- 


ditions and circumstances for 2% years. We have kept 


credit reporting stations open in nearly 1300 commu- 
nities. No matter where you live you can still get credit 
reports from anywhere in America just as in prewar 
days. With your help and assistance we hope and ex- 
pect to contribute an important part in promoting mass 
consumption of merchandise in the postwar period 
through the use of mass credit. 

We have furnished leadership in community effort 
during the war. While there will be no medals or monu- 
ments for our part in the war effort yet many of us 
have given freely of our time and talents to home front 
activities. This we shall continue to do as well as carry 
on with our bread and butter jobs and when peace once 
more reigns we hope that not only your verdict but that 
of the men returning from the battlefields of the 
world will be that we have fully measured up to our 
responsibilities. 
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political status of nations—but Mr. and Mrs. John 
Citizen and the little Citizens are going to react to living 
Ways of 
living externally may carry different names, but funda- 


conditions without much—if any—change. 


mental virtues and vices will “just go rolling along.” 
When it comes to the conditions beyond the control 
of an individual borrower or buyer on the installment 
plan, there are some things which might warrant our 
stopping, looking and listening. If, in addition to the 
huge volume of stored-up savings, consumer credit is 
made available without restrictions, there might be a 
tendency for the masses of the people to multiply the 
satisfaction of their desires and yearnings to the end that, 
while at the outset they were substantially debt-free, they 
could become involved in a devastating burden of con- 
If the price level and if the wage level 
maintain, and if there is no contraction in values, we 
might go on to the Seventh Heaven. But should there 


suming debt. 


be a tendency over a period for wages to be lowered, 
values to recede, unemployment to become aggravated, 
we might find ourselves in the position where we would 
be faced with an economic collapse. It is well to re- 
member that it is an axiom that in good times people 
create their debts, but in bad times they pay them off. 
A too great saturation of credit in a post-war boom 
period is a consummation devoutly to be avoided. 


Profitable Post-War Consumer Credit 


The deductions to be drawn from these sketchy ob- 
servations would seem to indicate that consumer credit 
grantors should be primarily concerned with short, rather 
than long, maturities in the period immediately follow- 
ing the war and in that way not only protect the safety 
of their assets, but in turn be contributing to a wholesome 
economic status of the people with whom they deal. 

Shall we ask ourselves if post-war consumer credit 
will be profitable. The answer to this question is, of 
It appears that there will 
be ample supply of funds available for commerce and 
industry, and everything points toward the continuation 
of relatively low interest rates predicated upon the neces- 
sity of the Government to finance, refinance and service 
the public debt. There should be abundant funds avail- 
able for consumer credit operation but this very abun- 
dance of funds may be obliged to seek employment on a 
post-war lower rate level. It is mighty easy to be fooled 
about rates. Money* is but one ingredient in the con- 
sumer credit package. Operating costs have always been 
high. ‘They may be even higher. On that count, there- 
fore, there are many reasons to think that the net profit 
accruing in the consumer credit industry may be ma- 
terially cut, as against levels of yield prior to the war. 
By and large, if 1 were given to prophecy, I would be 
inclined to say that installment financing has had its joy- 
ride and that in the future we may not look to the high 
productive operation to which we have been accustomed, 
on comparable volume. On the other hand, if volume 


course, purely speculative. 


can be expanded, a lower unit profit on long volume 
could produce a very much greater total profit than we 
fancied in pre-war times. 
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Let us ask what will be the status of competition in 
the post-war period. 

If we can judge from inquiries coming to us from 
every direction, if we can judge from press reports about 
the pent-up demand, if we correctly interpret the present 
carnival attitude—I am inclined to believe that the 
agencies of consumer credit will be multiplied manyfold 
after the war. The older and established agencies, such 
as industrial banks, licensed lenders and sales finance 
companies will be camping at the gate ready to take 
their expected quota. Commercial banks will multiply 
their efforts and energies. Everybody and his brother- 
in-law will want to be in consumer credit, an invasion 
on many fronts. 

Yet I predict disappointment for some competitors. 
There is no longer any novelty, mystery, or monopoly in 
the business. There are no vested rights. Let us hope 
that we shall continue what is called a free economy, but 
that only means getting more dust on your shoes and less 
shine on your pants. Business won’t fall in our laps. 
Some of you may fear for the fate of the licensed lenders 
and sales finance companies. I don’t. They are quite as 
resourceful as any bank ever dreamed of being. They 
can operate on a national basis; they can maintain 
branches, more or less without limit; they are not subject 
to the scrutiny of bank examiners; and, alas, their credit 
men do not possess fear and trembling over the glassy 
eye of senior lending officers nor Boards of Directors who 
are not sales-minded. Do not worry too much about 
finance companies and other established lenders. I ven- 
ture they will take care of themselves, as they have in 
tougher experiences in days gone by. 

May we conclude with some reflections on the probable 
standing and public relations of consumer credit after 
the war. 

Regulation W became effective not to regulate com- 
petition, but to govern and control inflationary threats. 
It has been a good regulation—well conceived and well 
administered. Consumer credit agencies and consumers 
alike should be commended for their wholehearted com- 
pliance. There have been a few detached and localized 
infractions, but no scandal. 


Effect of Regulation W 


But Regulation W was responsible for some mixed 
blessings. It deflated our concept of volume, particularly 
in the lending field. Many an agency found that its 
plus volume consisted not only of renewals of obligations 
held elsewhere, but the refinancing of obligations held 
in its own files. Regulation W clearly emphasized the 
distinction between loan credit and sales credit—which, 
in large measure, has been a matter of confusion even 
among leaders. 

But more importantly, Regulation W united a hetero- 
geneous group of credit grantors into a sort of synthetic 
complex. It placed a common denominator under every 
level of the industry. It is this fact which may cause 
some concern for the future; for I claim that there are 
definite and distinct differences in consumer credit opera- 
tion, which should be sharply defined and recognized as 
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such. To my way of thinking, it would be uneconomic 
and even disastrous to continue all consumer credit 
operation on a common base. The range of credit re- 
quirements is so varied. They cannot all be serviced in 
the best interests of the customer on a common pattern 
or under a single formula. 

Regulation W hasn’t operated to efface the taint and 
stigma which are attached to the abuses of the past. It 
hasn’t effected any degree of harmony and understand- 
ing between various levels of the industry. That job 
can be done only by our own intelligent and diligent 
efforts. Once the regulations are removed, and even 
before, there should be recognition of the well-being 
of all agencies—a continuing interest in each other’s 
welfare, lest we bear the consequences of each other’s 
follies. 

You may have your views with respect to the con- 
tinuation of Regulation W. I am not so much con- 
cerned about its continuation or its elimination in the 
immediate present or the near future. I would be con- 
tent to follow the philosophy of Mr. Keller of the 
Chrysler Corporation, who states: “While competitive 
in its business enterprise, industry will have many com- 
mon problems related to our national economy after the 
war. We shall get nowhere in the long run if everyone 
deals with the little segment that represents his own 
special interest, instead of looking at things broadly, 
with the common interests of industry at large in mind. 
Equality of opportunity, which is a keystone of our free 
competitive enterprise, cannot be maintained against the 
pressure of blocs, pushing other people around for their 
own temporary advantage.” 


Consumer Credit in Post-War Economy 

If then it is the conviction of those at the helm-to 
prolong Regulation W or any other regulation, we 
should not be too hasty in resisting that judgment. The 
end is not yet—even when the war ends, we will have 
trying and harassing problems to adjust. “Sufficient 
unto the day is the evil thereof.” 

For the post-war blueprint, our education and experi- 
ence should point the way toward things to do and to 
do better, and to things not to do and to avoid. As 
bankers, we should know that consumer credit is not an 
end in itself—it is a means to an end. It is not the 
part of consumer credit to create debtors, to keep masses 
of our citizens everlastingly shackled with debt. Con- 
sumer credit is a vehicle to aid the people to put and keep 
their financial houses in order, to aid them to acquire 
goods and property, to elevate their standards of living. 
Consumer credit, intelligently used and effectively ad- 
ministered, can be a mighty potent influence in the 
achievement of a wholesome post-war economy. 

If we go into the future objectively and with a perspec- 
tive toward our job, I am confident that the industry 
will maintain and increase its prestige and will enjoy 
the confidence, respect and patronage of an ever broaden- 
ing public, living on both sides of the tracks. 
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Boston Conference on Distribution 


THE SIXTEENTH Boston Conference on Dis- 
tribution will be held at the Hotel Statler, Boston, 
October 16 and 17, 1944. This is a national forum for 
problems of distribution sponsored by the Retail Trade 
Board of the Boston Chamber of Commerce, 27 colleges 
and universities, 27 cooperating organizations, including 
the National Retail Credit Association and 22 Chambers 
of Commerce and Merchants Associations. 

The forthcoming Conference will analyze and appraise 
the economic trends that affect your business. It offers 
the thinking of practical, top executives—men who 
shape the policies of great business organizations—whose 
counsel is eagerly sought. It also offers the results of 
special studies in the field of distribution—studies that 
are timely and highly important. Leading Government 
authorities will tell what Government is thinking and 
planning for business. 





Here are some of the speakers: 


The Rt. Hon. Malcolm MacDonald, High Commis- 
sioner for the United Kingdom in Canada. He is the 
distinguished son of Ramsay MacDonald. 

W. L. Batt, Vice Chairman, War Production Board. 

Dr. Paul H. Nystrom, President, Limited Price 
Variety Association and Professor of Marketing, Co- 
lumbia University. 

Donald M. Hobart, Manager of Research, Curtis 
Publishing Company. 

Howard Myers, Publisher, The Architectural Forum. 

James §S. Carson, Vice President and Director, 
American and Foreign Power Company. 

His Excellency, Dr. H. H. Kung, Minister of 
Finance, Republic of China. 

Dr. Amos E. Taylor, Director, United States Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 

Mason Britton, Assistant Administrator, Surplus War 
Property Administration. 

Joseph C. Rovensky, Vice President, Chase National 
Bank of New York. 

Ernest L. Olrich, President, Munsingwear Corp. and 
Head, Consumer Commodity Disposal Division, United 
States Treasury Department. 

Thomas F. Joyce, Manager, Radio, Phonograph and 
Television Department, Radio Corporation of America. 

A. O. Buckingham, Vice President, Cluett, Peabody 
& Company. 

Quentin Reynolds, Vice President, National Council 
of Farmers’ Cooperatives. 

Marvin Bower, Partner, McKinsey & Company. 

Ody H. Lamborn, President, Ody H. 
Company. 

Howard McClure, Assistant to the Secretary of 
Commerce. 

Reavis Cox, Director of Research Projects, Retail 
Credit Institute of America. 

The proceedings of the conference will be published 
and will contain all speeches. The report will be valu- 
able for reference and study. Copies may be ordered 
from Daniel Bloomfield, Director, Boston Conference 
on Distribution, 80 Federal Street, Boston 10, Mass. 
To be sure of a copy, please order now. A limited num- 
ber will be published. The price per copy is $3.75. 
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W. J. Bryan to Manage St. Paul Bureau 


William J. Bryan was appointed General Manager of 
the Mutual Credit Rating Exchange, St. Paul, effec- 
tive September 15. He is well qualified to discharge 
his new duties as he has had fourteen years’ experience 
in operating credit bureaus and adjustment agencies in 
several cities. For a number of years he was Manager 
of the St. Joseph Retail Credit Bureau. He went to 
St. Paul from the Allied Adjustment Agency, Dayton, 
Ohio. He is a past director of the Associated Credit 
Bureaus of the Midwest and a past president and direc- 
tor of the Associated Credit Bureaus of Missouri. He 
succeeds Mrs. T. L. McGill, Manager of the Exchange 
for the past eighteen years. 


Uniontown Credit School Graduates 


Under the auspices of the Uniontown Credit Bureau, 
Uniontown, Pennsylvania, classes in two N.R.C.A. 
educational courses have just come to a successful com- 
pletion after fourteen weeks of study. A commencement 
banquet was held at the Uniontown Country Club with 
E. H. Ward, Manager of the Credit Bureau, presiding. 
Diplomas were awarded by Milton Cohen, President ot 
the Board. Arrangements are now being made for fall 
and winter Credit Schools in these two courses on Retail 
Credit Fundamentals and Streamlined Letters, and, 
according to Mr. Ward, a large attendance is expected. 


Wm. J. Bell Promoted 
William J. Bell, President of District Ten of the 
N.R.C.A., has been made Manager of the Canada 
Permanent Mortgage Corp., Vancouver, B. C. Until 
recently he was Assistant Manager of this Company. 


* %* THE ABOVE picture was taken at the breakfast given by the Nashville Credit Women’s Breakfast Club in honor 
of the Dixie Council during the meeting of Districts 3 and 4 in Nashville, August 14-16. Among those at the head table 
were: Jos. H. Riggs, L. S. Crowder, Harold A. Wallace, Jos. A. White, Jennye Lemon, Kitty Lofton and Frances Teter 
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Monroe Anniversary 

The first anniversary party of the Young Men’s Busi- 
ness Club of Monroe, Wisconsin, was held September 
18 at the Eugene Hotel in that city. This Local Asso- 
ciation, organized last year, is 100 per cent affiliated 
with the National Retail Credit Association, and the 
Wisconsin Retail Credit Association. In appreciation of 
his ‘work in behalf of the Association, a plaque was pre- 
sented to H. E. Scherer, the retiring President of the 
Group. It was a successful meeting with people attend- 
ing from Indiana, Illinois, and all over Wisconsin. New 
officers and directors elected are: President, H. L. 
Jacobs, Lee’s; Vice-President, Leland Lamboley, Ninne- 
man Coal and Ice Co.; Secretary, Ray Lovelace, Link 
Store; and Treasurer, C. J. Loveland, Loveland Clean- 
ers. Directors: Vern Peterson, Monroe Shoe Store, 
and L. E. Bothell, Green Co. Frozen Food Market. 
C. J. Berner, Wisconsin Electric Power Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wisconsin, a director of District 13, represented 
the National Association. In extending congratulations 
and greetings in behalf of the National, Mr. Berner also 
complimented them on their progress in one year. He 
stated, “If It Can Be Done, We'll Do It,” might well 
be their slogan as it certainly represented the Young 
Men’s Business Club’s spirit of getting things done. 


FOR SALE 


Two Acme revolving stands, capacity 100 panels each. 
Two Acme revolving stands, capacity 50 panels each. 
204 twenty-inch steel panels holding a 63@ in. record 
sleeve, 33,000 celluloid transparent tubes, and Acme 
signal to fit the transparent tube in colors of green, red, 
vellow, and purple. Prices quoted upon request. 


Address Box 4101, Crepir Wor Lp. 
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Rochester, New York 


Officers and directors of the Rochester Retail Credit 
Association for the ensuing year are: President, Stuart 
W. Richards, Rochester Times-Union; First Vice-Presi- 
dent, Geo. Dean, Sun Oil Co.; Second Vice-President, 
Miss Mary Huddy, E. W. Edwards & Son; and Secre- 
tary- Treasurer, F. G. Waite, Credit Bureau of Rochester, 
Inc. Directors: Wm. E. Culliton, Democrat & Chron- 
icle; Helen Draper, Pidgeon Shoe Co.; Gertrude Gibbs, 
J. E. Thompson Co.; Arthur Lane, Unit Parts Roch- 
ester Corp.; Walter B. Sullivan, Lincoln Alliance 
Bank & Trust Co.; Margaret Wagner, Projansky Fur; 
and Harold White, Sibley, Lindsay & Curr Ce. 


Waterloo, lowa 


At the recent annual meeting of the Credit Grantors 
Association of Waterloo, the following officers were 
elected: President, Lane Anderson, Iowa Public Service 
Co.; Vice-President, J. C. Weigand, Crystal Ice & 
Fuel Co.; Treasurer, Miss Pearl Sullivan, Nichols & 
Gates; and Secretary, Lillian M. Sheldon, New York 
Fashion Shop. 


Districts 3 and 4 at Nashville 


The Third and Fourth District Conference of the 
National Retail Credit Association was held at Nash- 
ville, Tennessee. August 14, 15 and 16. District Three 
elected the following: President, H. C. Alexander, 
Belk Bros., Charlotte, N. C.; Vice-President, Chas. E. 
Evans, Aug. W. Smith Co., Spartanburg, S. C.; and 
Secretary-Treasurer, L. V. Wells, Credit Bureau Inc., 
Charlotte, N. C. Directors: Mrs. Marie Whaler, 
Miami Industrial Bank, Miami, Fla.; O. B. Feagin, 
Wofford Oil Co., Atlanta, Ga.; R. T. Bradberry, 
Georgia Power Co., Columbus, Ga.; Tom Q. McGee, 
\ug. W. Smith Co., Spartanburg, S. C.; Rudy Moss, 
Young Men’s Shop, Jacksonville, Fla.; G. Griff Smith, 
Hammond-Brown-Jennings Co., Spartanburg, S. C.; 
Edward A. Wright, Savannah Elec. & Power Co., 
Savannah, Ga. H. H. Fettes, Sears Roebuck & Co., 
Atlanta, Ga., is National Director and C. L. Garrett, 
J. B. Ivey & Co., Charlotte, N. C., Alternate National 
Director. 

District Four election: President, Evans Roberts, 
Welsh & Levy Clo. Co., Baton Rouge, La.; Vice- 
President, Robert Mellé, Dixie Mfg. Co., Jackson, 
Miss.; and Secretary-Treasurer, A. J. Rodehorst, 
Gately Marble & Granite Works, New Orleans, La. 
Directors: Sam A. Ivey, Louis Pizitz D. G. Co., Bir- 
mingham, Ala.; A. C. Artigues, White Brothers Co., 
New Orleans, La.; T. A. Nickel, McKelvey Coats Furn. 
Co., Birmingham, Ala.; Miss Nola Cook, Fine Bros.- 
Matison Co., Hattiesburg, Miss.; Austin Carey, DeSoto 
Hardware Co., Memphis, Tenn.; Rhue Roberts, Bell’s 
Booteries, Nashville, Tenn.; and P. G. Wright, W. L. 
Hailey & Co., Nashville, Tenn. Hugh Reagan, Cain- 


Sloan Co., Nashville, Tenn., is National Director. 
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ARTHUR H HERT Rese 


August, 1944 ws. 1943 


Dapeng occa INCREASED 1.1 per cent dur- 
ing August; credit sales increased 1.5 per cent; 
and total sales increased 13.0 per cent, in 36 cities re- 
porting in the United States and Canada, as compared 
with August, 1943. The increases in credit and total 
sales were attributed to “back to school” and early fall 
buying. Collections showed only a slight increase over 
last year. 

Highlights of the monthly analysis are shown in the 
tables below: 


S/S REG SG GO EEG. ES HOE EO RE 


Highlights for August 


36 Cities reporting. 
11,482 Retail stores represented. 


COLLECTIONS 


22 Cities reported increases. 
1.1% Was the average increase for all cities. 
10.3% Was the greatest increase (Fort Worth, 
Texas). 
3 Cities reported no change. 
11 Cities reported decreases. 
14.79% Was the greatest decrease (Bryan, Texas). 


CREDIT SALES 


22 Cities reported increases. 
1.5% Was the average increase for all cities. 
25.0% Was the greatest increase (Cedar Rapids, 
Ia.). 
14 Cities reported decreases. 
8.0% Was the greatest decrease (Youngstown, 
Ohio). 
TOTAL SALES 


32 Cities reported increases. 
13.0% Was the average increase for all cities. 


32.3% Was the greatest increase (San Antonio, 
Texas). 


1 City reported no change (Cheyenne, Wyo.). 
3 Cities reported decreases. 
14.0% Was the greatest decrease (Youngstown, 
Ohio). 
RRBRBABAREBSESERSEEBBREEEE RES ED 
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Servicemen’s Accounts 


We recently wrote 76 department, furniture and spe- 
cialty store members asking the following question: 


How are you planning to handle the charged-off 
account of servicemen and women after their re- 
turn to civilian life? 


Some of the 32 replies follow: 


Birmingham, Ala.: It will depend to a great ex- 
tent on the financial condition of the individual and on 
the comparative income while in and before going into 
the service. Some of the service people are hiding behind 
the skirts of the Relief Act, especially since many of 
them have higher incomes even disregarding the addi- 
tional allotment which their families are’ receiving. 

x * * 

Los Angeles, Calif.: We have been very careful 
in passing on credits, during this war period, especially 
when the person is of the age where entrance into the 
service might be contemplated. We have had only one 
small account which it seemed necessary to charge off 
due to service entrance. 

x *k * 

San Francisco, Calif.: We have decided upon no 
general plan to handle such accounts in the postwar 
period. Each case would be considered in relation to 
existing circumstances. We could not make a blanket 
rule covering all such cases. It is certain, however, that 
we could not resort to legal means or exert any undue 
pressure in our efforts to collect such accounts. Extreme 
leniency would be our policy regarding such cases. 

x *k * 

Denver, Colo.: We are planning to handle these 
accounts in a very careful manner. We are not going 
to start any drastic collection procedure. We feel that 
the serviceman’s good will and future business are worth 
more than the prompt collection of an old account. We 
expect to give him some sort of a payment plan over 
an extended period so that he can make small monthly 
payments on his old accounts, purchase the clothing he 
needs now, and be paying for that at the same time. 

x * * 

Denver, Colo.: We plan to continue a fair and 
lenient policy in the collection of charged-off accounts. 
We assume that the serviceman’s inquiry has been greatly 
reduced during his service in the armed forces and also 
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that it will take some time to readjust himself to civil- 
ian life. We doubt whether it would be our policy to 
permit any new line of credit to this individual until such 
time as the old obligation has been cleared in full. 

x * * 

Atlanta, Ga.: As the serviceman or woman re- 
turns to civilian life there is no reason why he or she 
should not be dealt with as any other deserving de- 
ferred customer. As they become settled and in posi- 
tion to liquidate their accounts the indebtedness should 
be paid. Of course it should be made convenient so 
as not to handicap them in meeting their current re- 
quirements. 

: = 

Atlanta, Ga.: Upon learning that a serviceman 
or woman has been released, our first follow-up will be 
one of inquiry until we learn that our customer is em- 
ploved and in a position to make payments on the 
charged-off account. In reopening our contacts with 
these customers every consideration will be given to the 
readjustment problem that they will have to face. Our 
approach will be friendly and helpful until such time as 
we know that our customer is gainfully employed and 
has an income which we believe should enable him to 
resume payment., When that is established we can re- 
sume more or less routine collection follow-up. 

x * * 

Des Moines, Ia.: = Our percentage of charged-off 
accounts is so small that it is almost negligible and if it 
continues at the present rate, it will not be a problem 
with us. 

eR? 

Chicago, Ill.: We had a small amount of such 
accounts which we wrote off. Comes peace, we will 
make some attempt to contact the returned soldier but 
we do not plan enforcing collection. 

x *k * 

Chicago, Ill.:| On these charged-off accounts, we 
feel that we can only apply the’ usual orthodox methods 
of collection after hostilities cease. Our approach, how- 
ever, will be one of cooperation and understanding. Our 
policy, same as now, will be to refrain from undue pres- 
sure until the debtor is fully rehabilitated. 

xk k * 


Chicago, Ill.: We have charged off a considerable 


amount on servicemen’s accounts, and we are going to 
let the character and honesty of these customers prevail. 
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When they return to civilian life, we are not going to 
hound them. If they want to pay their accounts—okay 
—if they don’t want to pay them— it’s still okay. 

x *k* *® 

Indianapolis, Ind.: Our charge off has been ex- 
ceedingly small. We definitely expect to be very gen- 
erous in our relationship after their return but of course, 
we are not anticipating a policy of reopening the ac- 
count until the former balance is paid. 

xz 2? 

Davenport, lowa: On charged-off accounts of 
servicemen and women, we are considering a partial 
payment plan when the amount is of such a nature that 
they cannot pay in one lump sum. 

x * * 

New Orleans, La.: As soon as we ascertain that 
the individual has returned to civilian life, we will con- 
tact him, offering our facilities to assist in liquidating 
the obligation. Special terms will be made to suit their 
convenience. i. + 


Boston, Mass.: We charge off to suspense any ac- 
counts that are known to be in the service. When we 
find that they have returned to civilian life, we plan to 
take the matter up with them in a diplomatic manner to 
see what their feelings are regarding the account. 

x 2 @ 

Minneapolis, Minn.: We intend to follow up 
these accounts after their return to civilian life. We 
expect to make some readjustment on payments on large 
accounts. In fact, we have done this already on several 
that have been discharged from service. 

2 = 

Kansas City, Mo.: We will give them very leni- 
ent terms for liquidating their old accounts, and as soon 
as arrangements are made for payment of such accounts 
we will charge their reasonable clothing requirements to 
a new account. xk * * 


St. Louis, Mo.: Very few of our customers have 
failed to make their regular payments after they were 
inducted into the service. We will not press unneces- 
sarily for settlement of accounts charged off, but plan to 
handle settlement on a reduced payment basis if it is 
necessary to do so in order that the customer may be- 
come reestablished in the community. 

xk & 

Omaha, Neb.: It will be our policy to endeavor 
to interview the servicemen and women who have re- 
turned to civilian life. If they have obtained employ- 
ment, we will have an understanding with them in refer- 
ence to paying their old balance. We will not push 
them hard or sue, but merely give them an opportunity 
to pay the old account and then re-establish their credit. 
If the old account had been a troublesome one, we 
naturally will have to use good judgment in extending 
further credit. 

x * * 

New York, N. Y.: We expect to report our mili- 
tary accounts to the Credit Bureau so that servicemen 
and women may use one central medium for determining 
what their outstanding balances were, and for receiving 
sound advice as to how accounts may be liquidated. 
While we are in sympathy with the idea of giving all 
possible consideration to them, we do not subscribe to the 
theory that all military debts should be forgiven. We 


will probably take no action when it is found that cir- 
cumstances make collection effort inadvisable. 
ss @ <¢ 

Camden, N. J.: It is my judgment that the best 
way to handle the charged-off accounts of servicemen 
and women after their return to civilian life would be to 
tell them that their account has been charged off and 
leave it entirely up to them whether they pay or not. I 
believe a lot of good will will be created this way. 

x: 2 & 

Cleveland, Ohio: When the service people re- 
turn to civilian life, we expect them to pay their unpaid 
balances and what we do to collect them will depend 
entirely upon the financial or employment status of the 
individual. 

2 & @ 

Providence, R.1.:| The procedure which we will 
follow will be determined after we have an interview 
with the customer. We certainly are not going to hound 
them, and we are going to cooperate with them in every 
way in the payment of charged-off accounts. If they 
are disabled from the war, chances are, we will prob- 
ably give them a receipted bill in full. 

: 2 @ 

Dallas, Texas: If the account was long past due 
before the person entered the service, he or she would 
not be entitled to credit until the old account was cleared 
and the credit record at that time justified a new credit 
extension. If the person entered the service before, or 
within a very brief time after, the maturity of the ac- 
count, and this person has re-established himself in a 
manner capable of meeting new accounts, a “cure of 
default” would be permitted of the old account and new 
credit extended, all in keeping with the person’s ability 
to pay. 

= 2 @ 

Dallas, Texas: It is our experience that the ma- 
jority of the servicemen whose accounts have been 
charged off were of the type that the account probably 
would have been charged off anyway. However, our 
policy, as always, will be one of discretion and judgment 
in handling these cases. We will endeavor to handle 
each case in the manner justified, consistent with good 
business practices. 

x * * 

Dallas, Texas: We believe that the best way to 
handle the charged-off account of a serviceman or woman 
would be on the basis of the particular circumstances of 
that individual when he or she returns from the armed 
services. In some cases, it may be best to allow the indi- 
vidual to make payments on the old balance and perhaps 
resell him a new bill of civilian goods on a thirty-day 
basis provided, of course, that Regulation W will be 
rescinded or amended so that this plan can be followed. 
In other cases, it may be the better plan to close the ac- 
count until some future date. 

oe 2 @ 

Ogden, Utah: We believe that many servicemen 
and women will take care of their obligations as soon as 
they are able. We have had many cases of young men 
who have sent us the unpaid balances of their accounts 
after four or five months of military life. 

= 2 

Milwaukee, Wis.: It will be our policy to be as 

lenient as the circumstance of each individual warrants. 
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Postwar Credit Control 


EVERAL MONTHS ago the Credit Granters 

Association of Canada sent out ten thousand 
questionnaires to the credit associations and credit 
bureaus in Canada, on the subject of postwar credit 
control. These questionnaires were then distrib- 
uted to the retail merchants in the various com- 
munities, who sold merchandise on credit terms. 
Five hundred and thirty-nine replies were re- 
ceived, representing a cross-section of Canadian 
opinion. 

It is interesting to note from these replies that 
87.5 of the merchants are in favour of the con- 
tinuation of some form of Government control 
of consumer credit after the necessity for this 
control as a war measure ceases to exist. We have 
no means of telling what percentage of credit 
sales volume is represented by this majority. 


Also interesting are these facts: 93.7% are in favour 
of a carrying charge on instalment accounts; 94.5% are 
in favour of a minimum down payment on instalment 
accounts; and 93.9% are in favour uf a maximum time 
for payment. 

In this questionnaire we asked merchants to state 
what they considered a satisfactory minimum down pay- 
ment and a maximum time for payment on a long list 
of consumer goods. Opinions in the questionnaires vary 
greatly as to what minimum down payments and monthly 
payments should apply on various types of merchandise. 

The great diversity of opinion among retail merchants 
as to the down payment and the minimum monthly pay- 
ments as revealed by this questionnaire, and one of a 
similar nature sent out by Canadian Retail Federation, is 
in my opinion clear evidence that the majority of mer- 
chants are basing their opinion as to what terms should 
apply in the postwar period on local conditions in their 
own particular community. 

Self-interest is a natural human reaction and I do not 
mean to be critical of their attitude. This is a National 
Association, which has just been formed, and it is im- 
portant that from the outset we realize our national 
character and endeavour to give consideration to our 
problems from a national standpoint and in the general 
economic interest of this great Country. 





*This is an address given by T. L. ROBIN- 
ETTE, K.C., Credit Manager, The Robert 
Simpson Co., Ltd., at the first Annual Conven- 
tion of the Credit Granters of Canada, Winni- 
peg, Man., August 20-22, 1944. Mr. Robinette 
is also a Director of the National Retail Credit 
Association. 
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As you are aware, in the ordinary course of events 
and when the national emergency no longer exists, under 
the terms of the British North America Act as it now 
stands, any control of credit would revert to the sphere 
of provincial law under the heading of “Property and 
Civil Rights.” The very fact, as shown by these surveys, 
that there is a diversity of opinion as to the nature of 
any control is a warning signal of the chaotic condition 
which could exist in this Country if every Province will 
have the right to enact legislation controlling credit 
terms. I can foresee with great misgiving the variety 
of legislation which might become effective in the nine 
Provinces of this Country. I realize that efforts for 
uniformity of provincial laws have been made in the 
past with considerable success in some spheres of legisla- 
tion, but only after long and arduous struggles. I fear 
it would be a long time before uniformity of credit 
legislation could be brought about and in the meantime 
much harm could be done. 


I have no hesitation in stating that I am utterly 
opposed to the control of credit terms by Dominion of 
Provincial Governments after the war as a means of 
regulating trade practices. I believe in the principle of 
personal initiative which free enterprise stimulates, and 
while I agree that there were some abuses in the exten- 
sion of credit and in the credit practices of some mer- 
chants before the war, on the whole I am proud of the 
way in which the credit fraternity conducted their busi- 
ness through times of prosperity and depression in the 
thirty years before this war when the sale of goods on 
credit was growing to be such a factor in retail distribu- 
tion in this Country. 


Benefits of Wartime Credit Regulations 


I also believe that most of the postwar thinking on 
this subject by merchants in Canada has been, as I 
stated before, from a community standpoint and with 
a view to correcting those practices which do not suit 
their own business. The majority of credit granters 
have found benefit from the regulations of the Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board during a period of war. I! 
would remind them, however, that these regulations 
were not passed by the Dominion Government with any 
thought of controlling trade practices. They were en- 
acted as part of the Government’s anti-inflation policy 
and to direct as much as possible of national effort and 
national income to war purposes. 

I wonder how many of us have thought of postwar 
control of credit as part of a national monetary policy to 
aid in attaining full employment in the postwar period; a 
control of credit to help maintain a high level of em- 
ployment, smooth the business cycle and assist in pre- 
venting prolonged booms and depressions. 
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The study of consumer credit growth on this continent 
in the last thirty years is a very interesting one and 
shows that its fluctuations have had a substantial in- 
fluence upon the movement of the national income. For 
anyone interested in such a study, I would particularly 
recommend Dr. Rolf Nugent’s excellent book, Consumer 
Credit and Economic Stability. Dr. Nugent is an out- 
standing economist in the United States and is Director 
of the Department of Consumer Credit Studies at the 
Russell Sage Foundation. In this book he reviews the 
history of consumer credit and its effect on the national 
income at some length and with clarity. He makes the 
following statement which has proved to be an economic 
fact: “Since consumer credit expands with increased 
income and contracts with decreased income, the expan- 
sion of consumer credit accelerates and prolongs the 
boom, while its contraction deepens, widens and _ pro- 
longs the depression.” 

There seems no doubt that whatever agencies of 
Government are charged with the important and vital 
function of developing a national plan for full employ- 
ment, it will be a necessary part of any such programme 
to consider seriously what role consumer credit will play 
in the national economy and what steps may have to be 
taken to control it in a broad national way in order to 
make any such programme operative in the best interests 
of the Country. 

Much study is now being given by economic associa- 
tions and committees appointed by the Dominion Govern- 
ment (acting independently), to the vast and complex 
economic problems which will face this Country in the 
postwar era. Steps to be taken to convert industries to 
peacetime needs, to maintain levels of employment and 
to endeavour to prevent the peaks and valleys of the 
business cycle in Canada, are undoubtedly being given 
serious consideration and I presume will be a subject of 
much discussion at the next inter-provincial conference. 

While the limitations of the British North America 
Act might prevent the Dominion Government from tak- 
ing all the steps that might be advisable to control credit 
as part of the national policy, there is a growing body of 
economic and legal opinion in Canada that this Act 
must be amended if Canada is going to be able to have 
the necessary free hand in controlling those forces which 
must be controlled in order to provide a sound basis for 
national business prosperity. 

Assuming then that the control of retail as well as 
bank credit might be vested in the Dominion Govern- 
ment after the war for the purpose of carrying out a 
plan of national policy, to what extent would it be 
necessary to control credit and in what way should it 
be done? 


National Monetary Policies 


Whatever agency of Government will be charged 
with the responsibility of formulating national monetary 
policies, and I mention the Bank of Canada as a most 
likely body for such purposes, should have a representa- 
tive committee to consider and advise what controls were 
necessary from time to time in order to carry out the 
programme. Such a committee should consist of mem- 
bers of the Bank of Canada if they were not themselves 
the planning body, representatives of retail management, 
apart from credit management, which might be repre- 
sented by such associations as the Canadian Retail Fed- 









eration and responsible retail merchants’ associations, to- 
gether with a representation from the Credit Granters 
Association of Canada, Limited, comprised of members 
actively engaged in the sale of merchandise on credit, 
representatives from the Associated Credit Bureaus of 
Canada, together with some representation from other 
trade associations interested in retail credit, finance com- 
panies, and possibly the Chartered Banks of Canada. 

Such committee should meet at regular intervals to 
consider the necessity of varying the control depending 
on the economic conditions of the Country. In the past, 
the business cycle has made a full curve in a period of 
from five to ten years. Consequently, it might not be 
necessary to require changes in terms very often. How- 
ever, full consideration should be given at regular in- 
tervals to the conditions of the Country, and statistical 
material submitted to the Committee in order that they 
may determine what should be done. Regardless of 
whether the Government assumes control of credit, pro- 
vision should be made by the Dominion Government for 
the regular compilation and publication of complete and 
accurate overall statistics upon the volume and character 
of consumer credit outstandings. 

In time of emergency, of course, it might be necessary 
to change the regulations more often. There should be 
sufficient flexibility in the operation of such a Committee 
to place restrictions quickly and also to release them to 
provide impetus to production, for as soon as restrictions 
are loosened you make it possible for a tremendously 
large group of people in the lower income brackets to 
purchase more expensive durable goods. 


Desirable Regulatory Agency 


Dr. Nugent’s book makes the following comment on 
the nature of the agency for such a purpose: “It is 
desirable that the agency selected to control the terms of 
credit sales of consumers’ durable goods should have 
extensive facilities for collection and interpretation of 
statistical data concerning business conditions and con- 
sumer credit movements; that the continuity of its poli- 
cies should not be broken by changes in political adminis- 
trations; and that it should have some measure of free- 
dom from pressures of partisan politics.” He says that 
in the United States the Federal Reserve System seems 
to meet these standards more fully than any other agency. 
In Canada, the Bank of Canada seems to be the appro- 
priate comparable agency. 


What form should such regulations take and how far 
should .such a body go in exercising controls? In the 
first place, it would be logical and economically sound to 
have generous credit terms with only a very moderate 
control during times of depression and during a recovery 
period for the purpose of stimulating production and dis- 
tribution. In times of prosperity, when cash was readily 
available, it would be proper to apply more rigid regula- 
tions. 

At the last Annual Conference of Canadian Retail 
Federation, the Secretary of the Furniture Buyers’ 
Bureau, in Ontario, made what to me seemed a very 
sound suggestion of a simple means of controlling credit 
terms in the postwar period. It is fair to say that he 
was contemplating such regulations more from the stand- 
point of controlling trade practices. Nevertheless, his 
suggestion is one which might fit in to such a proposed 
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national plan to be used when there was not the necessity 
Rather than have a 
complex set of regulation fixing minimum down pay- 


of controlling credit too rigidly. 


ments, minimum monthly payments and maximum time 
to pay, his idea was to control credit by the adoption of 
two regulations only: first, to put into effect an enact- 
ment providing that all retailers in Canada must show 
the cash price of all goods sold on any deferred payment 
plan; second, that all retailers in Canada must charge 
an added service charge at a fixed rate per month for the 
number of months financed on all goods sold on deferred 
payment plan, and that all contracts should show the 
cash price, plus the service charge. The rate of service 
charge could be fixed after a study, by a committee, of 
the cost of doing credit business. 

Such a plan would eliminate all the diverse ideas of 
merchants as to what down payment shall be required 
on different types of merchandise. If one merchant 
wished to sell goods with no down payment and the 
balance spread over twenty months, he could do so, but 
remember—he must show his cash price and the amount 
of the added carrying charge. Another merchant could 
sell similar merchandise with a 25% down payment and 
the balance in six months. In both cases the customer 
would clearly know how much he is paying for the terms 
desired. 

Sound Plan For Controlling Terms 

I believe this to be a very sound plan and one which 
could be adopted nationally. At the same time, it should 
appeal to those merchants who are in favour of regulation 
only for the purpose of controlling trade practices in their 
own community. 

I offer this plan as a starting point in a national 
monetary control of credit. It might even be put into 
effect by the Wartime Prices and Trade Board before 
the end of the war rather than to drop all restrictions 
overnight and at a time when there is no need for rigid 
control. In this way, it could be used as a steppingstone 
from the present rigid regulations to any regulations 
that might be required for a national plan. 

I do not think there is any doubt that consumer credit 
will play a most important part in the so-called recon- 
struction period, when hostilities have ceased. It will be 
necessary to use credit to dispose of the output of plants 
already built and which will be quickly converted to 
peacetime production. Many major durable goods, such 
as refrigerators and furniture, simply will not be_bought 
in quantities on a cash basis. The enlarged productive 
capacity of this Country created by war demands and 
manned by those who are now engaged in the Armed 
Forces, should soon after peace produce a surplus which 
consumer credit must be used to absorb. We have little 
conception of the variety of new and improved merchan- 
dise and household equipment to be produced after the 
war when the genius of man turns again to peace. | 
mention television and air-conditioning as two examples 
of potential development. Undoubtedly, instalment terms 
will be a factor in the distribution of many such new and 
improved products. 

Therefore, it seems logical that in this period credit 
terms should be reasonably generous. The present war- 
time restrictive terms have created a deferred demand 
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which will be released at this time and the brakes on 
purchasing will be taken off. The precise timing of 
relaxation will be a delicate matter. Unquestionably, 
the tightening of credit terms postpones buying and sets 
up a deferred demand for consumer goods. The best 
evidence of this fact is the present situation. You have 
probably seen releases from the United States Chamber 
of Commerce of a survey showing in detail the number 
of families who desire to make purchases of heavy goods 
within six months after the war ends. 

This estimate of potential purchases of heavy durable 
goods is staggering. ‘The Canadian Institute of Public 
Opinion conducted a similar survey which showed that 
in relation to population, the potential market was 
equally as great. The important result of the American 
survey was that of the large number of families who 
intended to buy durable consumer goods within six 
months of the ending of the war, only 19% of such 
families were found to be saving for a specific postwar 
purchase. This is further evidence that the public, while 
desiring consumer durable goods, will need instalment 
credit in order to purchase them in the postwar period. 

As Canada turns to a full peacetime economy, and we 
have the measure of prosperity which we hope to see, 
then it may be necessary for Government to place a 
tighter rein on consumer credit terms in its effort to 
prevent unwarranted booms and the inflationary tend- 
encies that accompany such booms. Only then when we 
are close to a full employment of labour and resources, 
as shown by rapidly rising prices, qualitative labour 
shortages, and a widening gap between cash and credit 
sales, should it be necessary to restrict the amount of 
down payments, monthly payments and length of time 
over which credit may be extended on various lines of 
consumer goods. 


Monthly Account a Shopping Convenience 


I have made no reference to the control of charge 
accounts as part of any such national program. My 
personal opinion is that the legitimate thirty day account 
is a short term shopping convenience to the consumer, 
more than a credit account, and there is not the same 
necessity for control as part of a national economic pro- 
gram. ‘Therefore, during times when instalment credit 
terms are relaxed, I do not think there should be any 
restriction on charge accounts other than perhaps the 
fixing of an interest charge on delinquent balances. How- 
ever, in times when instalment terms require to be 
tightened, I appreciate that it might be necessary, in 
order to prevent the evasion of such tightening of instal- 
ment terms under the guise of charge accounts, to control 
charge purchases by setting a freezing date at a reason- 
able time after the account becomes past due. 

It is not my desire to exaggerate the role of consumer 
credit in preventing or even mitigating depressions or 
booms. Many other factors enter into such a national 
effort. 1 am, however, more interested in having you 
think of control of credit as a national problem rather 
than a matter which is an interference with property 
and civil rights, or which affects you only in your own 
community. I would prefer you to think of credit con- 
trol as a useful medium in the economic development of 
Canada in the challenging years which lie ahead. 
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1. 


“Industry” 
(Beginning on page 4) 


America is the “Sleeping Giant” of nations—suddenly 
transformed by bombs on Hawaii into a Smashing 
Colossus. It’s the joyrider turned Paul Revere. It’s the 
jazz orchestra become the fife and drum corps. 

It’s Hollywood and Broadway, suddenly warmed by 
the spirit of Bunker Hill and Lexington. It’s the 
night club, the cabafia colony and the country club dis- 
carding its play clothes for uniform and jumpers and 
the sign of the Red Cross upon its sleeve. 

It’s waltz music and the rhumba, shifting to the blare 
of bugles; it’s all the trivial ditties of Tin Pan Alley 
welling into “Mine Eyes Have Seen the Glory of the 
Coming of the Lord” and “Oh say, Can You See by the 
Dawn’s Early Light?” 

It’s the soda clerk dying for democracy, the fat man 
on the golf links flinging away his clubs to become an 
air warden; a youth on the tennis court suddenly flashing 
through the air to bomb a hostile battleship—a Colin 
Kelly. 

It’s the cry of “Gimme Gimme,” changing to “Up and 
At ’Em,” and the slogans, “Every man for himself,” 
and “What do I get out of it?” becoming again, ‘Don’t 
shoot until you see the whites of their eyes!” 

It’s the Stork Club playboy turned parachutist; the 
grimy coal-town laborer leading a suicide squadron to 
retake Manila; the village ne’er-do-well on a mine- 
sweeper in a raging sea; the tap dancer stripped to the 
waist in a blazing gun turret; the ex-gangster suddenly 
finding his soul in the emulation of Ethan Allen, Cap- 
tain Parker and Sergeant York. ; 

It’s a cocktail lounge suddenly transformed into a bar- 
racks; it’s a youth idling on a California beach suddenly 
giving his life to protect a lonely island outpost; it’s 
laughter in a loaded beach wagon, transformed into a 
hoarse shout of “Let Em Have It,” from an army tank. 

It’s a club car turned into a jeep car, the de luxe Pull- 
man into an ammunition train and the porter, into 
Gunga Din; the street corner idler winning a citation 
for valor; the “boy who wasn’t much use,” sticking to 
the guns of a flaming, sinking cruiser, taking one last 
defiant shot before a cold and pitiless ocean closes over 
him to strangle out his life. 

It’s the three-hours-for-lunch fellow turned Minute 
Man. It’s Bossy Gillis and Bill Knudsen, Alfalfa Bill 
Murray and Sergeant York, Colonel Lindbergh and 
General Pershing, Louie the Lug, Jimmy Durante and 
Bishop Manning; it’s Carrie Nation and Hiram Walker, 
Israel Putnam and Fibber McGee, George Washington 
and Jack Benny, Benny Goodman and Alexander Hamil- 
ton, Ulysses S. Grant and Robert E. Lee, Henry Ford, 
Bill Green, Tom Girdler, Al Smith and Herbert Hoover, 
Franklin Roosevelt and Governor Dewey! 

It’s Dorothy Thompson and Sophie Tucker, Walter 
Lippmann and One-Eyed Connolly, Nicholas Murray 
Butler and Rudy Vallee, the skyscraper, scrub woman 
and the colonel’s lady; it’s Gypsy Rose Lee and Molly 
Pitcher, Eleanor Roosevelt and Aimee Semple McPher- 
son, Sally Rand and Barbara Frietchie—and every man, 
woman and child who buys a war bond or stamp, beyond 
whatever they thought their capacity. 


“Upon glancing through The Crepir Wor.p, I am reminded 
of the possibility that I missed several very good ‘papers and 
talks in your meetings in Milwaukee because of my inability 
to free myself from the demands of the Collection Service 
Division in their meetings. I will, however, do the next best 
thing and that is to read your report of these speeches very 
carefully. As a matter of fact, I make it a habit to read 
The Crepir Wor_p from cover to cover every month.”—C. E. 
Mohrbacher, Manager, Collection Department, The Wichita 
Retail Credit Association, Wichita, Kansas. 


eS 
“The new ideas which The CREDIT WORLD 
presents to us each month have become a definite 
asset that we hope we shall not have to do without.” 
—Vivian Skidmore, Credit Manager, The Borden 
Co., Dallas, Texas. 


“I was very much impressed with Mr. Carney’s article, 
‘Industry Goes to War,’ and would like to obtain several 
extra copies of this talk. It is such a powerful and con- 
vincing article that I think it should be spread beyond the 
pages of The Crepir Worip.”—J. Hardin Ward, Louisville, 
Kentucky. 

eS 


“The Milwaukee Conference and Credit Sales 
Forum proved of extreme interest to me and I 
found the discussions both stimulating and bene- 
ficial.” —E. Heath, Assistant Cashier, Federal 
Reserve Bank of Chicago, Chicago, IIl. 

| 


“In recent months there has been a marked improvement 
in the character and quality of the articles published in your 
very splendid magazine, which, of course, makes it more 
valuable to credit personnel.”—W. H. Sewell, Credit Manager, 
The C. H. Yeager Co., Akron, Ohio. 
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“I have thoroughly enjoyed your Retail Credit 
Fundamentals educational course. It has helped me 
to better understand retail credit and has widened my 
knowledge of interviewing the applicant, charge 
authorizations, credit control, etc.”"—Miss Julia 
Volanto, Meyer Bros., Paterson, N. J. 


“I have just completed your educational course on Retail 
Credit Fundamentals and feel that I have accomplished some- 
thing. As Supervisor of thes Credit Office I was naturally 
interested in every detail. I feel sure that I have profited 
by your course, and as a consequence my knowledge will be 
imparted to the entire office.’—Miss Marie C. Borelli, Meyer 
Brothers, Paterson, N. J. 








It’s self-interest become self-sacrifice. It’s the spirit of 
indifference become again the Spirit of ’76. 

It’s the homestead turned cathedral because of the 
prayers of mothers there; the dingy town become a flam- 
ing symbol because it’s given birth to heroes; the proph- 
ecies of Holy Writ become the events of the moment 
and the human heart and soul turned torch and beacon 
to light the way to Freedom and Liberty for all of the 
oppressed peoples of the world. 

That’s America! It’s a holy thing! And it’s enough 
to make a grown man cry and with no shame! It is 
for that, we work—and pray—and fight. And unto 
whom—and I have done it with you—we surrender up 
our sons! 

God Bless America, and this audience here today, and 
may you serve her a little better with your influence, 
and your effort, and the outpouring of your dollars in all 
of the campaigns yet to come. 
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Sditorial 
COMMENT 


What Is Your Responsibility? 


EPLIES TO A RECENT questionnaire 

sent to members of the National Retail 
Credit Association, covering Credit Bureau serv- 
ice, indicated that in some respects it is not up 
to standard in certain sections, due to wartime 
conditions. It is realized that Bureau Managers 
are not altogether to blame as some of the 
responsibility rests upon credit granters them- 
selves. 


*% * The maintenance of efficient Credit Bureau 
service is important at all times. It will be 
more so after Victory, to assure the handling 
of the large increase in credit sales volume 
which is anticipated. 


* * Within six months after the close of the 
European war, it is expected that considerable 
civilian merchandise will be available and much 
of it of the type sold on deferred payments. 
It is, therefore, essential that the credit granter 
prepare for the efficient handling of this addi- 
tional volume by enlarging the credit office staff, 
if necessary, and properly training the person- 
nel. This also applies to the Credit Bureau 
Manager, who must have a well-trained staff if 
he is to render a prompt and satisfactory service 
to all users. 


* * There should be the closest cooperation 
between the credit granter and the Credit 
Bureau, to the end that credit control after the 
war will be effective. For this purpose, the 
following should be observed: 


1. Take an intelligent application—in other 
words, a complete application. Don’t expect 
your Credit Bureau to “dig out” data you 
should have requested. 

2. Check all applications through the Credit 


Bureau and if the account is declined, notify 
the Bureau. 





Buy War Bonds... Buy Credit Reports 


3. Because of the abnormal inactivity of 
charge accounts and the shift in population, 
it will prove desirable to obtain a credit report 
—at least “in-file’ information—on accounts 
inactive for a year or longer. A complete out- 
of-town report should be obtained on each cus- 
tomer who has resided elsewhere during the 
period of inactivity. 

4. To build credit sales, newcomers, if their 
names are available, should be checked through 
the Credit Bureau soon after arrival. 

5. Do not wait until the last minute to re- 
quest a credit report and do not ask for a rush 
report unless it is absolutely necessary. 

6. Keep the Credit Bureau informed of 
habitually slow and unsatisfactory accounts 
and of all repossessions. 

7. Answer inquiries from the Credit Bureau 
promptly—immediately, if possible. Unless this 
is done, service all along the line will be affected, 
resulting in complaints and increased cost, and 
possibly loss of business. 

8. Don’t economize at the expense of sound 
credit by requesting an “in-file’ report when 
you should have all current information avail- 
able. It is well to remember that a reliable 
credit report is an investment and not an ex- 
pense—an investment that pays dividends. 


9. If, in your opinion, there is room for im- 
provement in the service of your Credit Bureau, 
discuss it with the Bureau Manager. He will 
appreciate constructive criticism and sugges- 
tions for improvements. 


* * It is your responsibility, as Manager of 
Credit Sales, to be prepared for the prompt and 
efficient handling of a large increase in credit 
sales volume after Victory and to cooperate 
with your Credit Bureau Manager in an effort 
to render a mutually satisfactory service. 


Arn 


General Manager-Treasurer 














